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Memoirs of the Kings of Great Britain of the Hou/e of Brun[wic- 
Lunenburg. By W. Belfham. 2 Vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Boards. Dilly. 1793. 


It gives us pleafure to meet again this amiable and well in- 
formed author in the track of hiftory and politics, to which 
his talents feem well adapted. In proportion as_hiftory 
becomes more authentic and interefting, the tafk of writing 
it becomes more difficult, and it requires a hand at once firm 
and impartial to delineate characters and events fo recent, that 
the feelings concerning them mix with the prejudices of the 
times and the paflions of the moment. ‘The abilities of Mr. 
Belfham appear, however, not inadequate to the undertaking. 
His manner of writing is temperate and manly, and he feems 
to have inveftigated the fpirit of contending parties without 
being carried away by a blind enthufidfim ‘fot any one of them. 
We do not clearly underftand why thefe volumes are termed 
Memoirs; a title from which we fhould underftand either 
family anecdotes of the Houfe of Brunfwic, or particular in- 
formation drawn from fources not generally acceffible, neither 
of which is the cafe. The work is in faéta iffory of the 
two laft reigns, with this only difference, that it prefents 
a fuller picture of the internal ftate of parties, aid the 
ftruggles of parliamentary debate, than of foreign military 
tranfactions, and is particularly direéted to unfold the views 
by which the politics of the prefent family have been directed. 
The Introduétion, which is here reprinted from a volume 
“of Effays publithed fome time ago by the fame author, gives a 
fketch of the politics of the reign of queen Anne, and a view 
of the critical conjuncture the nation was in at the moment of 
her death.—At the acceffion of the Hanoverian family, the 


- Tories were immediately difmifled ; the perfecuted Diflenters 


taken into favour, and a new fyftem of politics adopted, flow- 
ing from new fituations and the emergency of the times. The 
difference. between the principles of the Whigs and Tories, 
between whom the nation was, our author thinks, pretty 
equally divided at this period, is here clearly and ftrongly mark- 
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ed—differences concerning the original and end of government, 
the refponfibility of governors, and the rights of men, which 
whether called by old or new names, whether in favour of, or 
in oppofition to a particular family, are fhewn to be effentially 
and irreconcileably hoftile. ‘The rebellion of 1715, followed 
pretty clofely the acceflion of the houfe of Hanover, and the fe- 
verities confequent upenit, incur the blame of our author, per- 
haps with juitice, though hisown account of the divided difpoli- 
tion of the people, feems to fhow that ftrong meafures might be 
neceflary. ‘Ihe famous feptennial bill paffed the next year, juftly 
reprobated as a moft glaring aind open violation of the truft the 
nation had repofed in its reprefentatives—the more unjuftifia- 
ble, as the very reafon alledged for its neceflity was, that go- 
vernment did not dare at that juncture to truft the people with 
anew choice. One might have fuppefed that on this occafion, 
if on any, would have been found the benefit of that check 
‘which two houfes are fuppofed to be to each other, on occa- 
fions in which one of them is difpofed to extend its power or 
violate eftablithed rights; but, unfortunately for our author’s 
eulogium on the upper houfe, which occurs a little before, we 
do not find that the lords interpofed on this occafion to preferve 
the ballance of the contftitution. 

The purchafe of Bremen and Verdun by the king, gives oc- 
cafion to pretty free remarks on the German conne¢tions; on 
which, according to our author, turned as on a hinge the 
whole politics of this and the fucceeding reign; and ‘ it was 
now,’ he adds, ‘ perceived, though too late, that the feparation 


of the kingdom from the electorate, ought to have conttituted 


the bafis of the fertlement of the Houfeof Hanover.’ It is un- 
neceflary to follow our ingenious and fpirited author through 
the well known events of this reign.—We fee at, the begin- 
ning of it Walpole a€ting in the oppofition along with his great 
future rival Pultney, and have frequent occafion, in obferving 
the clamours of pretended patriotifm, and the infidious en- 
croachments of miniiterial power, to acquieice in the obferva- 
tion of Solomon, that the thing that has been, that is the thing 
that fhall be, and that there is nothing new under the fun.— 
An interefting account is given of the Bangorian controverfy, 
in which the court thewed itfelf fo decidedly in favour of reii- 
gious liberty.—On the prorogation of the convocation, which 
fince that time has never been allowed to fit, we were furprized 
with the following remark : 


* Perhaps, however, in thefe more enlightened times, this affem- 
bly might be again permitied to refume its deliberative and legiflative 
powers, with advantage to the community—and in no other affem- 
bly could propolitions of ‘ecclefiafticai reform oviginate, with fo 
much etfeét or propriety,’ 


If 
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If this fentence is meant as ironical, the irony is not fufh- 
ciently clear; if not, we profefs ourfelves utterly at a lofs to 
guefs what fymptoms our author has obferved of a difpofition to 
ecclefiaftical reform, which fhould lead him to {uppofe it would 
be the defireable fruit of the fitting of a convocation. Other 
attempts were made from time to time againft religious liber- 
ty, but always baffled by the influence of government.— 
George the Firft died at Ofnaburg. He is juftly characterized 
as a prudent, able, and fortunate prince, and one greatly be- 
loved in his hereditary dominions. In the fucceeding reign, 
fir Robert Walpole, who had by this time afcended to power by 
the ladder of oppofition, is exhibited as poflefling an increaf- 
ing influence; an influence conftantly oppofed, amongtt others, 
by the incorruptible Shippen, who was not one of thofe 
patriots of whom the minifter boafted (and with truth) that he 
could make twenty {pring up like mufhrooms ina night. .The 
following are the free and fpirited refle€tions of our author on 
his adminiftration, which, however, we find fome difficulty 
in reconciling with the terms of approbation in which he elfe- 
where {peaks of the influence of the crown operating in the 
houfe of commons. 


‘ In forming a juft eftimate of the political character of fir Robert 
Walpole, who, for more than twenty years, governed thefe king- 
doms with diftinguifhed reputation and ability, we fhall find ample 
ground both for applaufe and cenfure. Regarding him in the moft 
favourable point of view, we are compelled to acknowledge that, 
under the aufpices of this minifter, juftice was equitably and im- 
partially adminiftered ; the prerogative of the monarch was invaria- 
bly reftrained within the ftriét limits of the law ; commerce was, by 
many wife laws, encouraged and extended; the riches of the na- 
tion rapidly increafed ; and the rights and liberties of the peovle were 
maintained inviolate. But, if we contemplate the interior policy 
of his adminiftration, we perceive it, however fair in appearance, 
rotten at the core, tainted and ficklied o’er with the cadaverous hue 
of corruption: and threatening, in its progrefs, to undermine dll 
public virtue, and to, extinguifhevery {park of public fpirit. Com- 
pelled, in order to fecure the favour of his fovereign, and with the 
vain hope to perpetuate himfelf in office, to adopt meafures con- 
trary to his better judgment, and the true interefts of his country, 
he faw that the moft, or rather the only, certain method of carrying 
thofe obnoxious meafures into effect, was to create an intereft in 
parliament feparate froin that of the people: by the bafeft and moft 
degrading arts of political depravity, a majority of votes in both 
houfes was obtained and {ecured : and fince the eftablifiment of 
this fyftem of minifterial corruption, which has defcended to us in 
its fuil force, the deliberations of parliament are become little better 
than the confliéts of fa¢tion, or the empty forms of freedom. Par 
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liament, which ought to exhibit an unclouded difplay of wifdom, 
integrity, and benevolence, combined in one illuftrious afiemblage, 
is virtually degraded to a court convened only for the purpofe of 
enregiftering the royal ediéts. It is not the grave and well-weighed 
counfels of the legiflature which, under this fyftem, direct the move- 
ments of the executive power; but it is the caprice, the pride, and 
the folly of the executive power which have too frequently influenced 
and governed the volitions of thelegiflative body. It is an acknow- 
ledged truth, a truth upon parliamentary record—that “ the influ- 
ence of the crown ought to be diminifhed ;” but no vigorous fteps 
have yet been taken to effect that diniinution. A reform of the 
reprefentation, a reduction of the ftanding military force, a progref- 
five redemption of the public debt, and a total abolition of all ufelefs 
and fuperfluous places, penfions, and finecures, upon which the 
monfler corruption feeds and thrives, are alone adequate to accom- 
plith the mighty tafk of a national regeneration. And if that energy 
and virtue aré wanting in the community at large, which will in time 
incite to the adoption of fuch a means as are neceffary to effeétuate 
this end, what remains but to await, in deep ‘and tranquil filence, 
the moment in which the national liberty is fated finally to terminate 
in that abfolute monarchy which, according to a profound and cele- 
brated writer, forms the true euthanafia of the Britifh conftitution ? 


The fpeech of Mr. Carew, in favour of a propofed bill for 


annual parliaments, ts {trong and forcible: 


‘ Mr. Carew aroie, aud declared his determination to bring to a 
decifive teft the fincerity of thofe profeilions which the minifters of 
the crown recently appointed to their offices had, for fo many fuc- 
ceflive years, accuftomed themfelves to repeat within the walls of 
that houfe; and, from the fate of the queition he was about to pro- 
pofe, a judgment might be formed whether the prefent minifters , 
them felves merited thofe fevere appellations which they had fo lavith- 
ly beftowed upon their predecetiors. It was not enough, he faid, 
for the fatisfaction of the impzrtial and intelligent pubic, that the 
new minilters fhould give a fimple affent to the motion he had in 
contemplation ; for, if they-had coalefced with perfons whofe in- 
fluence was, upon trial, found fuiliciently powerful to defeat all 
efforts of political reform, it was incumbent upon them imimediate- 
ly to relinquifh thofe ofhces which they had fo precipitately accept- 
ed, without any flipulation in favor of the public; and unrefervedly 
to declare againft thofe with whom they had fo rathly united. 
Amongit the topics moft frequently infifted upen by the prefent 
minifters, when in oppofition to the const, was the neceflity of 
counteracting the baleful effets of minitter al corruption, which 
they then feemed to think, and he hoped they {till thought, could 
by no means fo effectually be done as by a reftoration of the ancient 
conftitution of parliament, agreeably to which, the houfe would 


per- 
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perceive, by the aéts now read, that parliaments were to be holden 
once every year. And aslong prorogations and adjournments were not 
then introduced or thought of, the meaning of this famous law mutt 
be, that a parliament thould be every year chofen as well.as held. 
And this is a conftitution not only fanctioned by ancient practife, 
but by the unalterable dictates of reafon. In order that the repre- 
fentatives of a great nation may be perfectly acquainted with the 
{tate of its withes, wants, and grievances, it is neceflary that there 
fhould be an intimate and habitual communication between them 
and theirconftituents. But, when gentlemen are chofen for a term 
of vears, they too frequently, on their election, appear at once to 
relinquith the character and feelings of delegates ; they fix their abode 
in the metropolis, and vifit their conftituents only when it becomes 
neceflary to folicit their votes at the eve of a new election. Nay, 
fuch was the degraded and corrupt ftate into which the national re- 
prefentation had fallen fince the eftablifhment of feptennial parlia- 
ments, that there were gentlemen in that houfe who never faw the 
borough which fent them thither; who, perhaps, would be ata lofs 
even to recollect its name ; and who were obliged to have recourie 
to the court calendar to inform them of whom they were the repre- 
fentatives. It was the peculiar and proper province of the houfe of 
commons, he faid, to convey to the fovereign the fentiments of the 
nation, both with refpe& to ‘the meafures he : adopts, and the mini- 
fters he employs. But could this duty be, juftly or faithfully exe- 
cuted, when there is no proper intercourfe eftablithed betweeen 
_thofe who reprefent and thofe who are reprefented? ‘The interefts 
of the prince and the people cannot really and truly differ ; he can 
only be great in their gre: atnefs, and profperous in their profperity. 
But the zeneral intereft of the people, and the perfonal i: itereft of the 
minifters, may very effentially differ; they may have no other ends 
in view than to impoverifa and enflave the people, in order:to 
enrich and aggrandize themfelves: and, during a long term of dele- 
gation, how eafy willit ever be for artful and defigning men to mif- 
reprefent the fentiments of the people to the fovereign, and to per- 
vert, by finifier and corrupt practiies, the integrity of thofe perfons 
whofe duty it is, and who are exprefsly a ppointed, to guard the li- 
berties, and proteé the rights of the community ? Properly peaking, 
Mr. Carew faid, the houle of commons were no more than the at- 
tornies of the peopie ; and is it reafonable that any man fhould be 
entrufted with a power of attorney irrevocable for a long term of 
vears? Shall a whole people do that which would be the height of 
foolifhnefs in every individual ? Who can depend upon the conti- 
nuance of any man’s integrity? But the feptennial bill was pafled for 
the purpofe of compelling the people to give an irrevocable power 
of attorney for that term. ‘The practice of long parliaments was 
firft introduced in the reign of Richard Il. when the intereits of the 
country were facrificed by wicked minifters, to gratify the violent 
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paffions of the monarch. But what was the refult ? The difcontents 
and murmurs of the people, fo carefully concealed from the know- 
ledge of the king, at laft produced an univerfal convulfion, which 
terminated in his ruin, and in the advancement of the duke of Lan- 
cafter to the throne, without any other title than that of having 
refcued the people from flavery. This was the fate of the prince 
who firft introduced long parliaments; but fo long as a corrupt 
majority may be more eafily obtained in a long than a fhort parlia- 
ment, folong will it be the intereft of minifters to oppofe any limi- 
tation of the duration of parliamens, though the interefts both of 
the monarch and the people ever fo manifettly require it. If fep- 
tennial parliaments be continued in this country, the minifter’s let- 
ters of recomimendation may, in time, be as implicitly obeyed in our 
counties, cities, and boroughs, as the king’s congé @’elire is now in 
the chapters of our epifcopal cathedrals. But will any one affert, 
that we fhould then have the flighteft pretence to the character of a 
free nation? No—we fhould be flaves; God knows to whom— 
not, it may be hoped, to a minifter from Hanover ; though it is 
hard to fay what a corrupt parliameut may not attempt, or to what 
a corrupt nation may not fubmit. To prevent, however, as far as 
my exertions can contribute ‘o the prevention of fuch a cataftrophe, 
I fhall conciude with moving for ieave to bring in a bill to enforce 
the calling of a new parliament every year after the expiration of this 
prefent parliament.’ 


Tt would lead us far beyond our limits to attend the hifto- 
rian througt. the short-lived miniilry of lord Carteret, the 
virtuous adminiftration of Pelham, or the {piendid one of Mr. 
Pitt, or to note the crowded events of a reign, in which riches 
increafed un ler an increafing debt, and national power under 
an exhanfting war; in which continental politics, and the 
fyftem of fubfidifing, were firft reprobated, and afterwards 
entered into more largely than ever, by our enterprifing and 
fuccefsful minifter; and glory and conqueft paid, as far as 
conqueft and glory could pay, for unbounded expence and ua- 
{paring flaughter. The neceflity of a penfion bill, the danger 
of a itanding army, and the increafing influence of the crown, 
were ftanding themes for the pnavailing eloquence of oppofi- 
tion. The people were dazzled with victories, in which, 
howevey, a difcerning eye might behold the feeds of future 
conteits, and Great Britain began to drink largely of that cup 
of fuccefs which intoxicates the nations. 

The character both of Mr. Pitt, then entering into power, 
and of the folicitor-general, afterwards known by the venerabi¢ 
name of lord Mansfield, are thus iketched out : 


¢ The firft of thefe, (Mr. Murray) promoted, in the prosrefs of 
his fortunes, to the chief jufticefhip of England, and the title of earl 
, of 
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of Mansfield, was educated in fentiments by no means favourable to 
his political advancement; but, from his firlt entrance into public 
life, he {uffered no fymptoms of his original attachments to appear, 
excepting a certain biafs always difcernible, throughout all the varia- 
tions and viciffitudes of his political career, in favor of prerogative. 
His perfon was graceful, the tones of his voice exquifitely melodious, 
and his ftyle of oratory clear, dignified, calm, and perfuafive. To 
this hiftorical portrait that of Mr. Pitt may be exhibited asa juft and. 
itriking contraft. This celebrated ftatefman was introduced early in 
life into the houfe of commons, where he {oon diftinguifhed himfelf 
by the animation of his eloquence and the fuperiority of his talents. 
His reply to the political veteran Horace Walpole, who had on fome 
occafion affeéted to mention him with contempt, as an unpractifed. 
and youthful.‘orator, is not yet forgotten : “* Whether youth could 
be juftly imputed to any man asa reproach, Mr. Pitt{aid, he thould 
not determine; but he would affirm, that the wretch who, after hav- 
ing feen the confequence of repeated errors, continues ftill to blunder, 

and whofe age has only added obitinacy to ftupidity, deferves not 
that his gre hairs fhould fecure him from infult; and much more is 
he to be abhorred who, as he has advanced in age, has receded from 

virtue, and who deliberately devotes the remnant of his life to the 
ruin of his country.” As a public fpeaker, he pofleffed fuch com- 
manding force and exergy of language, as ftruck his hearers with 
aftonifhment and admiration. The power and effect of his oratory 
have been compared to “ the lightning which flafhed from heaven, 
blafting where it fmote, and withering the’ nerves of oppofition.” 
His ambition was open and undifouifed ; bnt he difdained to feek 
the gratification of it by any mean or degrading campliance. On 
the contrary, he was pertinactous i in his opinions, imperious in his 
deportment, fearlefs and refolute in his conduct. All attention to 
pecuniary confiderations he feemed to think beneath the dignity of 
his character, ever maintaining an inviolable integrity in the midft 
of temptation. And in that theatre of political corruption in which 
it was the fhamelefs boaft of the minifter, that exery man had his 
price, the public virtue of Mr. Pitt was univerfally acknowledged to 
be pure as the icicle pendant from Dian’s temple. ey 


We meet about this time with an inftance of feverity toan 
unfortunate emigrant greater than has been ufually thought 
confiftent with the mild fpirit of a Britifh adminiftration :—the 


duke of Newcaltle was minifter.. 


¢ Dr. Cameron, brother to the celebrated Cameron of Lochiel, 
had been engaged in the rebellion of 1745, and, after the decifive 
victory of Culloden, had effected his efcape to the cantinent. Not- 
withftanding his being attainted by act of parliament, he ventured, 
after an interval of nine years, to return incognito to Scotland, in 


order to tranfact certain affairs of great confequence, but of a na- 
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ture .entircly private and perfonal —relying, in cafe of exigence, 
with fatal indifcretion, on the mildnefs and equity of the Britifh go- 
vernment, now raifed far above the apprehenfion of danger, on the 
temper of the times, and the general refpectability of his own cha- 
raéter. Being, however, by fome means difcovered, he was ap- 
prehended and-brought to his trial at the Old Bailey ; and his per- 
fon being legally identified, he was convicted, and fuffered the 
death of a traitor with admirable firmnefs and refignation. It is re-' 
markable, that even the populace were melted into tears at the me- 
Jancholy fpeétacle of his execution; generoufly lamenting the ex- 
ceffive rigour of. his fate; which can never be juftified upon any 
public principles of neceffity or utility, and which bears the odious 
afpeét of an act of obdurate and fanguinary revenge.’ 


‘The beginning of the war, in which we were fo fuccefsful, 
was, itis well known, unfortunate: the confequent execution 
of admiral Byng our author reprefents as_ the facrifice of @ 
victim deftined to divert the indignation and refentment of an in- 
gured and deluded people. —Mr. Pitt was foon after fully efta- 
blifhed prime minifter, and though he entered fo deeply into 
the affairs of the continent, was known to have declared that 
he entered into office with the German war tied like a mill- 
flone about his neck.—The enthufiafm of the nation for that 
fceptered infidel the king of Prufia, whom they were pleafed to 
call the Proteftant Hero, is one, among many initances, which 
fhews how prone this nation is to be the dupe of religious 
pretenfions. 
~ During this reign the affairs of India began to rife into a 
magnitude and importance before ynknown ; the recital of our. 
fucceffes there is prefaced by our author with a fuccin& ac- 
count of the manners and hiftory of the Hindoos.x—The late 
king did not live to eftablifh peace, but he died, a§ it were, in 
the arms of victory ;-his character is thus drawn by our author: 


* The charatter of this monarch it is not eafy either to miftake or 
mifreprefent. Endowed by nature with an underftanding by no 
means comprehenfive, he had taken little pains to improve and 
expand his original powers by intellectual cultivation. Equally 
a ftranger to learning and the arts, he faw the rapid increafe of both 
under his reign, without contributing in the remoteft degree to ac- 
celeyate that progreflion by any mode of encouragement, or even 
beftowing, probably, a fingle thought on the means of their ad- 
vancement. Inheriting all the political prejudices of his father— 
prejudices originating in a partiality natural and pardonable-- he was 
never able to extend his views beyond the adjuftment of the Ger- 
manic balance of power; and refting with unfufpicious fatisfaétion 
in that fyitem, into which he had been early initiated, he never 
yofe even to the conception of that fimple,. dignified, and impartia 
| . c onduct 
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conduét; which it is equally the honour and intereft of Great Brie . 
tain to maintain in all the complicated contefts of the continental 
ftates. It is curious to remark, that the grand objects of the two 
continental wars of this reign were diametrically oppofite: in the 
firft, England fought the aggrandizement—in the fecond, the abafe- _ 
ment of the houfe of Auftria. And in what mode the cenfequent 
advancement of Pruffia, at an expence to England fo enormous, to 
the rank of a primary power in Europe, has contributed to the efta- 
blifhment or prefervation of that political balance, upon the accu- 
rate poize of which many have, affirmed, and perhaps fome. have 
believed, that the falvation of England depends, yet remains to be 
explained. In the internal government of his kingdoms, this mo- 

arch appears, however, to much greater advantage than in the 
contemplation of his fyftem of foreign politics. ‘Though many im- 
proper conceffions were made by the parliament to the crown dur- 
ing the courfe of this reign, it muft be acknowledged, that no vio- 
lation of the eftablifhed laws or liberties of the kingdom can be im- 
puted to the monarch, The general principles of his adminift a- 
tion, both civil and religious, were liberal and juft. Thofe penal 
ftatutes which form the difgrace of our judicial code, were, in his 
reign, meliorated, and virtually fufpended, by the fuperior mildnefs 
and equity of the executive power. And it is a well-known and 
memorable declaration of this beneficent monarch, “ that, during 
his reign, there fhould be no perfecntion for confcience fake.” 
Though fubjeé& to occafional fallies of paffion, his difpofition was 
naturally generous, and eafily placable. . On various.occafions, he 
had given fignal demonttrations of perfonal bravery; nor did the 
general tenor of his condué exhib: proofs lefs firiking of his reéti- 
tude and integrity: and, if he canne: be ranked among the greatelt, 
he is at leaft entitled to be claiied with the mott refpectable princes 
of the age in which he lived, and his memory is defervedly held in 
national efteem and veneration.’ 


After a flight but pleafing fzetch of the ftate of literature and 
the arts during this reign, Mr. Belfham takes leave of his rea- 
ders with a conditional promiic of refuming the pen; thus, 
fays he, Aave.thefe Alemoirs been brought to.a determinate pe= 
riod; perhaps at fome future time, if in future time the truth 
may be fafely [poken, to be refumed. We rejoice to find that 
he has fince paid fo boid a compliment to the prefent times as 
to determine that the truth may be fafely fpoken, and while it 
becomes us to apologife for the late notice we have taken of the 

refent volumes, we are glad to find that we thal! foon meet 
lies again upon the fame ground. The extracts we have 
given will fhew that our author’s fentiments are free and [{pi- 
rited, yet candid and temperate. He thews himfelf fincerely 
attached to the exifting conftitution: and his principles are 
thofe of an old whig, not of a modern democrat; he has 


made 
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made great ufe of parliamentary fpecches ; his ftyle, without ° 


being {trongly marked, is dignified and eafy, and his frequent 
quotations of admired authors fhew a predile€tion for thofe 
ftudies of the belles lettres, which contribute fo eminently 
to form the tafte.—We think it would improve his ftyle as an 
hiftorian, if he mentioned the fovereigns and nobles of Eu- 
yope in a more fimple manner. His moft Chriftian majefty, 
his faithful majefty, his grace, &c. are expreflions fitter 
for a court than for a hiftory, which they encumber too much 
with epithets, befides that the events which hiftory has to re- 
late are frequently fuch as do not fet off the dignity of thefe 
titles; as when we read that £ his Neapolitan maje/fy efcaped 
in the darknefs of the night. through a poftern, with great dif- 
ficulty.” A more ferious defect is the abfeuce of references, 
and the want of a well digefted table of contents. The me- 
mory ought to be aflifted as much as poffible in reading hif- 
tory; contents of chapters, marginal indexes, and a running 
title of contents, are all very ferviceable to this end, and are 
more iinportant than the beauty of a page. ‘Thefe volumes 
have only an alphabetical index. 

With regard to the general approbation of the work it is not 
in our power, on the prefent occafion, to lead the opinion of 
the public, but we are happy to follow it. 





-_— 


The Doétrine of Equivalents, or an Explanation of the Nature, 
the Value, and the Power of Money, together with their Ap- 
plication in crganijing Public Finance. By George Crau 
furd, Ef. Part I. Sve. Rotterdam, printed by C. R- 
Hake. 1794 

WW HEN a horfe is Jet for a certain time, the owner conft- 


ders a certain fum as an equivalent during that time 
for the intereft on the firft purchafe, the expence of keeping, 


and the rifque and labour attending the animal. ‘Thefe cir-_ 


cumftances are variable, and confequentiy the equivalent in 
the mind both of the hirer and the letter will vary. If we 
purchafe fifh at the market, in the fame manner feveral vari- 
able circumftances are confidcred by both buyer and feller, 
before they determine on the equivalent. In the common con- 
cerns of life thefe things are fo often brought forward, that 
no one hefitates in fixing the value, the price, or the equiva - 
lent of a commodity: and though the eftimate of one may dif- 
fer from that of another, in this p rinciple they all agree, that, 
in bartering money for a commodity, or one commodity for 
another, there is a value or an equivalent at the given time for 


the labour, the rifque, and the fum expended by each anes. 
whe 
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who makes the exchange. Clear as this may appear to every 
capacity, it is very extraordinary that, in treating of the va- 
Jue of money, fuch difcordant opinions fhould be maintained 
by many of our beft writers on finance; and we are compelled 
to agree with our author, that a confiftent theory is not to be 
traced out on the principles § laid down by Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Hume, fir James Stuart, Dr. Adam Smith, or any other 
writer on this fubject.’ 

~ Where then is the difficulty, and on what rock have thefe 
authors fplit? A general pofition with them is, ‘ that by 
increafing the quantity of money in any country, the value of 
every object in money mutt alfo increafe.’ Sufely a very flight 
infight of what pafles vey day before their eyes muit have, 
fhewn them the fallacy of this pofition ; for a quicker or lower 
circulation, where the quantity of money is given, being in its 
effets of the fame confequence as increaie or decreafe of 
quantity, muft deftroy their hypothefis. Dr. Adam Smith, 
in his Wealth of Nations, has fallen into another miftake, by 
making a groundlefs diftinction between goid and filver, call- 
ing the ‘latter only the ftandard. To obviate thefe miitakes, 
we muft inquire what money is in itfeif, and how we are to 
eftimate its price ar value: and we fhall find, that the metais 
can be confidered only ‘as a meafure or equivalent, of which 
more or lets is ultimately required for the production of each 
object from a combination of caufes; and that its real value 
or price is its rate of intereft.° This combination of caufes 
our author undertakes to inveftigate ; thewing the principles 
by which the fpecific quantity of the precious metals, to which 
all things are entitled, is regulated, the means by which thefe 
proportions are always. kept up, and, how the muitiplication of 

objects in cach clats of induitry originates, 
he firit part only of the intended work is as yet before the 
public, and in the firlt chapter the proportional or relative 
value of different objects, before the introdu@tion o/ the pre- 
cious metals, as a reprelentative fign, is clearly and fatisfac- 
torily invettigated. In the early itages of fociety, the la- 
bour employed in procuring an object would be confidered : 
as civilifation advanced, a relative value would be eftablifhed 
between metals and corporeal value, folely by competition, as 
there could be no fixed ftandard of value between them; and 
the cultivation of certain {pots of ground becoming annually 
productive, would introduce 2 new train of ideas. Hence the 
three following circumftances required an attentive inveftiga- 
tion: € Che labour employed, or difficulty in procuring by 
competition each object, the probable ratio of annual increale 
from its natural powers, and independent of that affiftance 
from labour, or other materials, which are required in order 
t to 
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to give its general produce, and, laftly, the probable term of 
pofeffion.? By thefe three things, as is clearly proved by fa- 
miliar inftances, the value of an obje€t would be determined. 
We come now to confider the principles by which the {pe 
cific quantity of the precious metals due to each objec is re- 
gulated, which our author makes the fubje& of his fecond 
chapter. ‘Thefe metals would at firft be confidered as unpro- 
ductive fubftances, and confequently their value would be 
‘eafily afcertained on the principles laid down in the foregoing 
chapter. By becoming the medium of reprefentation, a new 
principle arofe, that of annual production, which being mif- 
underftood by the generality of writers, has produced many 
difcordant theories. Intereft on annual production arofe, when 
men perceived the advantage from the poffeflion of a number 
of pieces of gold-and filver, for the purpofe of exchanging 
them for other commodities, and, confequently, he who had 
a fuperfluity of them would be willing to lend to another, on 
the condition of a certain number being given at the end of a 
certain time for the ufe of them. ‘Thus the metals became 
claffed with that kind of property, which produces annually, 
and the activity of their motion had the fame effects as in- 
creafing their quantity. In tracing, therefore, the caufe of 
* a relative plenty or fcarcity of money, compared with other 
objects, there appears to exift the additional degrees of motion 
inherent to the firft, and the fuperficial or nominal value of 
the laft, both which circumftances feem to have been entirely 
overlooked by every ftatefman and philofopher in their reafon- 
ings.’ In this part our author very properly points out the in- 
juitice of fixing a rate of intereft; with his pofition we muft 
agree, unlefs we allow the principle lately adopted by the 
French to be juft, that a fociety has a right to lay down laws 
for human induftry, and to determine the maximum value of 
every commodity. In our own country we have a law to re- 
gulate the rate of intereft, yet government itfelf has been com- 
pelled to break it, and a court of equity thought itfelf obliged 
at one time to fanétjon a breach of money contract between 
man and man, becaufe the law would not admit of borrowing 
at the rate of intereft then exifting (above five per cent), in 
order to pay off a mortgage, which was granted at a lower 
rate, on condition of being redeemed at a ftipulated time.’ 
From this point our author turns to fome juft obfervations on 
landed property, eftablifhing the two leading principles, ¢ that 
the natural relative value of all things is regulated through 
circuitous operations by the ratio of intereft, and that the en- 
couragement to further induftry arifes from the market price 
of its productions being higher than the current ratio of ins 
‘tereft abfolutely demands, or than the principle of see 
wi 
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will juftify.’ The effeéts of the variation of intereft are then 
clearly ftated, and the chapter is concluded by fumming up 
the whole, in a manner which will fhew the importance of 
the fubject under inquiry. 


‘To fum up the whole; it appears, that a greater plenty of 
money, by lowering intereft, becomes a very active and powerful 
engine in lowering the price, and increafing the quantity of in- 
duftry, and population, ona given fpot, if well governed, and ca- 
pable of improvement; that meliorations, which the ingenuity of 
man is for ever contriving in agriculture, in manufactures, in chy- 
miftry, and in the mode of conveying goods from one place to an- 
other, produce alfo the effect of lowering the price of induftry, and 
thereby occafion a further relatively greater plenty of money, with 
all its happy confequences, without an increafed quantity of repre- 
jentative figns being introduced. 

‘ It appears alfo per contra, that a greater {carcity of money, and 
confequent increafe of intereft, is an active aud powerful engine in 
augmenting the price, but diminifhing the quantity of induftry, and 
population, and although no improvements are likely to be loft, fo 
as to occafion the reverfe of what the invention of thofe improve- 
ments. produced, yet fomething analogous (in effeét at leaft) has 
arifen in the political adminiftration of all focieties, by the -intro- 
duétion of money taxes, which has produced much confufion in 
feveral ftates, and which will be fatal to many more, if thofe, who 
govern the different empires in Europe, do not lay afide the preju- 
dices of their education, and abandon the unimportant difcuffions 
of mere forms of finance, to make way for the thorough inveftiga- 
tion of its principles, as well as of the baneful ‘effects of taxes, which 
the foliowing chapter will fully develope, while the fucceding one 
will point out the antidote againft the pernicious tendency of their 
nature.’ 


In the third and laft chapter, the effects of taxation in money 
are confidered, and the evils of a tax, whether it is confidered 
in the light of intereft on money raifed for the public fervice, 
or as an annual expenditure for the peace-eftablifhment, are 
defcribed in their proper'colours. ‘To remedy the evils of tax- 
ation on commodities, a capitation tax, notwithftanding its 
evident partiality, is recommended to all nations, as far fupe- 
rior to any other mode; and here, when we confider the fum 
requifite for the expenditure of our own nation, we muft dif- 
agree with our author, from a conviction of the total want of 
power to enforce fo odious a mode of raifing money. Yet, 
perhaps, with fome modification, it might be the beit; and if 
a line could be drawn between thofe in very low, moderate, 
and elevated fituations, and a capitation tax were properly ad- 
juiied to each rank, the incentives to induftry would be evi- 
dently 
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dently much increafed, and the nation would raife, with little 
trouble, greater fums than are. produced at prefent by the 
heavy burdens laid on every clafs. ‘That Great Britain has 
not junk under its prefent fy{tem of taxation is properly attri- 
bated to the improvements which have every where taken 
place ina greater proportion than the taxes; but becaufe the 
expected ruin has not taken place, it dees not by any means 
follow, that the principles of finance, adopted for many years, 
have not been extremely pernicious. We are fearful, how- 
ever, that a dereliction of the idea of a finking fund“ftrongly, 
and it appears to us with great appearance of juftice recom- 
mended, will not be relifhed by the majority of our readers, 
who, perhaps, have not fufficiently weighed in their minds 
the fourfold confequences which arife from taxes in money. 


¢ Thefe are firft, by raifing the nominal! value of the object taxed 5 
fecondly by the action and reaction of the increafed price of that 
object upon others: of general ufe; thirdly, by thofe combined ef- 
fects of increafed nominal value on all objects inevitably abforbing 
a greater quantity of the exifting reprefentative figns, which mutt 
create a relatively greater fcarcity ; and fourthly and: laftly, by a 
further action and reaélion between the intereft of money and the 
price-of all objects.’ 


In the following chapter the author propofes to unfold the 
efficient refources of every ftate, and fhew, by the cleareft 
mathematical demonftration, as well as by the application of 
eftablifhed pratice, that all public arnuities carry naturally 
their extinction along with them; and as we have received in- 
ftruction from what has already been advanced, we fhall hope 
foon to be favoured with his refleCtions on this fubje&, fo 
interefting to every lover of his country. If we haye at times 
had occafion to obferve fome little intricacy in the ftyle or the 
argument, this defect is abundantly compentfated by the found- 
nels of the reafoning which in general prevails, and we 
cannot admit the plea of incapacity, which the author mo- 
deftly fuggetts, to do the fubject that juitice which its im- 
portance naturally claims. : 





The Hiftory of the Campaign of 1792, between the Armies of 
France under Generals Dumourier, Valence, ce. and the 
Allies under the Duke of Brun/wick, with an Account of what 
pafjed in the Thuitleries on the 10th of Auguft. By Ff. Money 
iMarfchal de Camp in ihe Service of Leuis Sixtcenth: 8vo. 
4s. Boards. Harlowe. 17094. 


GENERAL Money (in the Preface to this publication) 
be profefles not to ‘ affign any other reafon for ferving in 

the armics of France, than that he /oves his profefion, and 
wen 
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went there merely to improve himfelf in it.’ Such a reafon 
we Cannot but confider as worfe than none. If war can in 
any view pa P taqreng:s it can be only fo on the plea of an in- 
evitable neceflity, in felf defence. As a trade it is execrable on 
every principle of humanity and the Chriftian religion; and 
the man who can profefs to Jove flaughter and devaitation for 
its own fake, muft labour under a moft deplorable blindnefs of 
underftanding, the effect of a prejudice pernicious to mankind. 

Having difcharged our duty in reprobating this miftaken 
notion, we mult do juftice to general Money, in adding, that 
this isthe moft exceptionable paflage in the work ; and that in 
‘other refpects, he appears as a vigilant and faithful officer, as 
a brave and skilful commander, and as a candid and impartial 
narrator; and the publication will afford curious information 
to all who intereft themfelves in the circumitances of this event+ 
ful war. 

Among other faéts worthy of attention, the narrative before 
‘us eftablithes two, which were before not generally ugderftood— 
‘Lhe firft, that generals Dumeuriez, Valence, &c. were either 
bribed, or duped (more probably the latter) by the duke of 
Brunfwick ; the other, that general Dillon, whom we in 
this country were led to regard asa heto, was either a poltroon 
or a traitor. 

We have never been difpofed to confider the character of 
La Fayette in an unfavourable point of view, and though we 
think it right, in compliance with that impartial fyfiem to which 
it is our with to adhere, to infert the following fingular fact, 
we mutt in juftice add our own opinien, that he did not mean 
to act the part of a traitor, but that whatever was wrong in 
his conduct en the occafion, proceeded entirely from an error 
of judgment. The fact will, however, ferve to account for a 
part of that odium which the French nation ftill continues to 
attach to the character of that unfortunate general. We can- 
not, indeed, fufpect the combined courts of fuch direct folly 
as to believe, that if La Fayette had been a fecret partizan of 
theirs, he would have been treated with the extreme feverity 
he has experienced. 


* T muft not here omit a circumftance which deferves attention. 
La Fayette had drawn back his army from Longwy to Sedan, on the ap- 
proach of the duke of Brunfwick’s forces. Whoever obferves this 
manceuvre with the eye of a foldier, will be inclined to fufpeét 
either that La Fayette meant to betray the caufe in which -he was 
engaged, or that his profeflional knowledge may be called in qued- 
tion: he ought to have retreated towards Verdun, difputing every 
inch of ground with his light troops, and when the enemy approach- 
ed Verdun, he fhould have pafled that town, when he was no longer 
able 
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able to lay (/ie) before it. After crofling the Meufe at Verdun, he 
fhould have occupied the camp of Sivry la Perche, which is a very 
ftrong pofition, and a fafe retreat to the ‘Gorge of Clermont ; but in- 
ftead of this, he retired to a camp near Sedan. leaving the route open 
to Paris. The fubfequent conduct of La Fayette leaves on my mind 
at leaft, but little doubt that he meant to favour the operations of 


the duke of Brunfwick. He was here encamped while his procefs 


was going on at Paris; there being an accufation againft him in the 
national aflembly. This queftionable movement of his army, did 
not efcape the obfervation of the military men in the aflembly ; but 
this party, or rather the king’s, then prevailed by a majority of near 
two to onc, and he was acquitted. To make this appear more clear, 
this trial of La Fayette was merely a trial of the ftrength of party. 
His acquittal proved, that the decheance of the king could never be 
effected if brought on at this period in the affembly, which was the 
grand object of “the Jacobines ; they therefore determined to oblige 
the king to throw himfelf on the affembly for protection, by an af- 
fault on the palace; then followed the affair of the 1oth of Auguft. 
Commiiffaries of the national afflembly were immediately fent to the 
different armies to foften and explain the maffacre of the Swifs, and 


the neceflity of taking the pouvoir executif from the king.’ 


. The peculiar character of the French foldiery, is difplayed 


in the following anecdotes : 


¢ T fhall not omit here'a circumftance, that will fhow what kind 
of fubordination or military difcipline, if # it may be called, pre- 
vailed at that time in this army. I perceiv ved onthe march fome dif- 
order in the eighth regiment ; I rode to fee what was the matter. I 
found a man of that regiment had ftolen from a poor woman fome 
wearing apparel, and fhe had followed him to the corps to which he 
belonged. I ordered him to deliver what he had ftolen, which he 
did without fcruple; but as foon as I had quitted the battalion, the 


~men tore off his lappels, and put him to death. Another was treated 


in the fame’manner the next morning at Vienne le Chateau; I had 
always reafons to believe, that the men were extremely delicate in 
doing injury to the inhabitants. At the camp of Mouzon, I or- 
dered the troops to cut fome barley tolay (Z/e) on, as we had no flraw 
for them, but this they refufed, though I offered to pay the owner 
for it myfelf. Nothing could perfuade them to do it; they faid they 
were come to protect, not to injure the inhabitants, and they would 
fooner lay (/’e) upon the wet ground than cut the corn; but this foon 
wore off. I will, however, do them the juftice to fay, that they 


_ frequently thrafhed the corn for the inhabitants, to procure ftraw.’ 
) » top 


In-the Appendix to Vol. IX. New Arr. we gave a very ample 
abitract of general Dillon’s account of hisconduct. In that 


publication the defence of the pafs of Biefme is very truly 
3 {lated 
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ftated to have_faved France; but the moft-fingular circum- 
ftance is, that the pafs of Biefme was not defended by 
general Dillon, but by general Money; nay it is evident from 
the following ftatement, that the latter even meant to betray 
it to the enemy. 


* The prince of Heffe, who commanded a corps of fifteen thou- 
fand men at Clermont, and occupied a part of the gorge oppofite 
me, probably thought the panic was general, for he advanced the 
17th to attack my poft; and fo confident was he of fuccefs, that 
the baggage of his army followed him into the gorge of Clermont. 

* On the firft intelligence brought 1o me of the enemy being in 
motion, which was early in the morning, I wrote to general Dillon 
to St. Menehould, to inform him of it, but he was not to be found ; 
he had not flept there that night, and they believed he was gone to 
Futeau. I had received the day before an order to be at Futeau by 
fix in the morning. I did not obey the order; for by my report 
there was a movement in the enemy’s camp; if he had not ordered 
me to be abfent from my poft, I fhould have thought he had re- 
ceived intelligence of the enemy’s intention. 

‘¢ In the mean timé I ordered the drums to beat to arms, and all 
the troops to their refpective alarm pofts. I hadalready feut another 
battalion into the intrenchments, and I ftrengthened my poft on my 
right in the wood. The piquet of huffars were retired, and the 
tirailleurs from the flank of the gorge; the enemy now appeared ad- 
vancing in two columns; that on the great road was infantry and 
cannon, and that on the right, cavalry flanked with infantry in the 
wood, As foon as the column on the great road came in fight of 
our intrenchments, they began a fmart fire with fhot and fhells; 
the other column moved on to gain theleft flank of the works, which 
were open and unfinifhed, hen I perceived this column of 
cavalry in reach of our four-pounders, which was the only artil- 
lery we had there, I ordered the cannoneers to fire on them, and 
not regard the fire of the enemy in front: the cavalry of the enemy 
foon halted, and waited to fee the effeét of their cannon on our 
works. There was a rifing piece of ground, as has been before 
mentioned, in my front (fee a plan annexed) between the enemy and 
me, over which was a bridge, but this bridge was a porteé of our 
cannon, and the enemy never dared to pafs it. About an hour 
after, an officer came to me on horieback, whom I had never feen 
before ; he found me walking on the parapet, which I had done at 
different times, to let the men fee there was not much to be appre- 
hended from a cannonade. His name, as I afterwards heard, was 
Bonay ; he faid he camefrom general Dillon, with orders for me not 
tofire on the enemy. I afked him where general Dillon was ; he {aid 
in the woods; I told him to go back and tell general Dillon, that [ 
commanded there, and whilft the enemy fired fot and fhells on me, 

C.R. N. Agr. (XIII.) Fan. 1795. Cc 1 thould 
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I fhould continue to fire on them; that when he came, he might - 
do 2s he pleafed. [I did not fee general Dillon till the affair was all 

over. . ] was told that he had been in the work near half an hour 

before the cannonade ceafed. ‘This attack lafted two hours, and 

when | faw him, he never reproached me for difobeying his orders, 
nor did he attempt to put a {top to the firing; indeed, there was no 
occafion, for the enemy were retiring before he came.’ 


It was an additional aé of perfidy in the French general to 
take the whole credit of this gallant affair to himfelf without 
even mentioning the name of general Money, either in his let- 
ter to the minifter, or in the * Account of his Conduét.’ 
General Dillon aiterwards made overtures to our author to 
defert to the enemy. 

With refpect to the fact of the French generals being duped 
in the conferences with the duke of Brunfwick, our author 


has expreffed himfelf as follows : 


* There is fcarcely an inftance in the annals of military hiftorys 
where two generals were fo completely impofed upon, as events fince | 
manifeftly proved. Thefe yenerals, fo deceived, or rather duped, 
declared the Pruflians no longer the enemies of France. The rear 
guard of the Prufhans, confifting of about 12,000 men, were in 
a deplorable fituation, as I have before obferved, from ficknefs, 
from the ftarved condition of their artillery horfes, and from the pofi- 
tion in which we overtook them in the route from Pillon to Longwy ; 
that is, through a wood and a deep clay, as bad asthat through which 
we had attempted to follow them from the camp at Chamont. The | 
army of Kellerman, confifting of 25,000 men, was at this time on 
their left flank about a league, and there was no impediment to 
Kellerman reaching Longwy that night, and entirely cutting off the 
retreat of the duke of Brunfwick from Longwy. 

¢ Valence’s army was within {peaking diftance of their grand guard; 
in fhort, our army, confifting at this time of about 18,000 men, 
were within cannon fhot of the duke of Brunfwick’s head quarters, ~’ 
Carra and Sillery, two of the commiflaries from the national con- 
vention, were with us, and affented to the arrangement made by 
genéral Valence, and Kellerman, and were probably the chief pro- 
moters of it. It is likely that the fan¢tion they gave to this treaty, 
is the reafon why the convention took fo little notice of it.’ 


General Money fhould have fubmitted his manufcript to the 
revifal of fome literary friend ; as we occafionally meet in the 
work with little miftakes in phrafeology, fuch as /ay for /ie.— 
Thefe, however, do not diminifh its value a3 a book of infor 
mation; and the plainnefs and fimplicity of the ityle afford 
an additional proof of its authenticity. 


fn 
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4n Effay upon Single Vifion with Two Eyes: together with Ex- 
periments and Obfervations on feveral other Subjeéts in Optics. 
By William Charles Wells, M.D. 8vo. 35. Beards. 


Cadell. 1792*. 


THs peculiarly intricate queftion has not yet been folved, 
nor will a full folurion be expected, when we reflect, that 
by fingle vifion, the idea imprefled on the mind of there be- 
ing only one object is meant, while the objects painted on the 
retina are corporeal images. The connection between im- 
preffions and ideas is not yet underftood, fo that we cannot ex- 
pect to comprehend the laws, or the modifications by which 
the impreflions are conveyed, or by which the fubfequent ideas 
are influenced. Dr. Wells has brought many collateral ob- 
fervations, which contribute to elucidate the fubject ; but they 
go only fo far as to eftablifh the general law, 2 which this 
and fimilar phenomena of vifion are regulated. 

The different opinions of Dr. Smith and Dr. Reid on this 
fubje& are firit mentioned, and their jnfufficiency, to explain 
the problem, properly demonftrated. The principle on which 
our author founds his fyitem is, that we judge of the place of 
a body by its vifible diltance and vifible direction. If thefe, 
as perceived by each eye, are the fame, the object muft appear 
as one, though viewed by both. In reality, an obj2& to be 
feen by both eyes mult be at fome diftance; and, in this cafe, 
it cannot be feen in the direction of the optic axis, but in the 
dire€tion of an axis common to both eyes. Objects, to be pro- 
perly feen by both, muft de, and not only appear to be in the 
common axis.—This firft propofition of our author is there- 
fore erroneous, in fome degree, though not fo as to affect his 
fyftem. 

The fecond, viz. Prop. II. Objeés, fituated in the com- 
mon axis, do not appear to be in that line, but in the axis 
of the eye, by which they are not feen—is, we think, more 
correct. The objects really appear in the axis of the eye; 
but, if they are fo, they are feen only by one eye, unlefs they 
-are at fuch a diftance that the two fides of the triangle are to 
be confidered as coinciding, or parallel. The third propofi- 
tion is alfo correct: it is enough to tranfcribe it; and, for the 
illuftration, we mutt refer to the work. 

Prop. III. Objects, fituated in any line drawn through the 
mutual interfection of the optic axes to the vifual baie, do 
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not appear to be in that line, but in another, drawn through 
the fame interfe€tion, to a point in the vifual bafe, diftant 
half this bafe from the fimilar extremity of the former line} 
towards the left, if the objects be feen by the right eye, but 
towards the right, if feen Oe the left eye. 

The confequences and the application we may be allowed to 
tranfcride at a greater length. a 


* As I have thus, I think, fufficiently proved, that the apparent 
directions of objects are governed by a law different from any thing 
which has hitherto been thought to exift, I fhall mow proceed, te 
ftate, in a few words, in what manner the phenomena of fingle and 
double vifion with two eyes are dependent upon it. 

* I formerly mentioned, that, fince an object is never feen double, 

merely from its being feen at different diftances by the two eyes, 
the only difficulty in explaining ‘its fingle appearance confifts in fhow- 
ing how its two vifible directions may y coincide, confiftently with the 
attending phenomena. But we are enabled to do this, with'the ut- 
moft eafe, by the theory I have endeavoured to eftablifh. For, if 
the queftion be concerning an object at the concourfe of the optic 
axes, I fay it is feen finyle, becaufe its two fimilar appearances, in 
regard to fize, fhape, and colour, are feen by both eyes in one and 
the fame direction, or, if you will, in two dire@tions, which coin- 
cide with each other through the whole of their extent. It there- 
fore matters not, whethér the diftance be truly or falfely eftimated,; 
whether the object be thought to touch our eyes, or to be infinitely 
remoté. And hence we have a reafon, which no othertheory of 
vifible direction affords, why objects appeared fingle to the young 
gentleman mentioned by Mr. Chefelden, immediately after his being 
couched, and before he could have learned to judge of diftance by 
fight. 
‘When two fimilar objects are placed in the optic axes, oné in 
each, at equal diftances from the eyes, they will appear in the fame 
place, and therefore one, for the fame reafon that a truly fingle ob- 
ject, in the concourfe of the optic axes, is feen fingle. Here | again, 
as the two vifible directions coincide in every point, 't is not necef- 
fary that the united appearance fhould be judged to be at any parti- 
cular diftance: that it fhould be referred, for inftance, to the con- 
courfe of the optic axes, where the two other theories of vifible di- 
tection are obliged to place it, in oppofition to the plaineft obfer- 
vations. 

* Objects, any where in the horopter, will be feen fingle, be- 
caufe their apparent direétion to the two eyes will then completely 
coincide. And for a contrary reafon, thofe placed ia any other 
part of the plane of the optic axes will appear double. To make 
thefe things evident, let a line pafs through the point of interfeétion 


of the optic axes, and any given objeét, to the vifual bafe, which 
is 
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is 'to be produced, if neceffary ; and let it be called the line of the 
object's real pofition. Take afterward, in the vifual bafe, or its 
produ¢tion, two points, one on each fide of the line of real pofi- 
tion, and both diftant from its termination there, half the vifual 
bafe. Lines drawn from thefe points through the point of inter- 
fection of the op:ic axes, muft confequently contain the two vifible 
pofitions of the obje&. But when this is fituated in the horopter, 
the line of real pofition wili coincide with the horopter, and will not 
therefore reach the vifual bafe, uniefs at an infin'te diftance from the 
eyes. For which reafon, the two lines, containing the vifible po- 
fitions of the object, muft fall upon the vifual bafe at a like dif- 
tance, and muft confequently be regarded as coinciding with each 
other. When the object is not in the horopter, the two lines of 
vifible digeG@ion will be found, by the fame means, not to coin- 
cide.’ 


This fyftem, by referring the phenomenon to a gencral law, 
comes as near to an explanation as, in the limited {tate of our 
organs and our intelleéts, we fhall probably be ever able to 
attain. ‘The principle is corre&t, the application ingenious, 
and the whole reflects confiderable credit on the judgment and 
abilities of the author. 

The third Part contains fome confequences of the foregoing 
theory, with an explanation of feveral other phenomena of vi- 
fion. The fyftem certainly unhinges fome of the beft efta- 
dlifhed theories of optics, particularly the following, that if 
one eye be kept fixed on an object, it will appear to change 
its direction, fhould the other eye be varioufly bent towards it. 
The other fubjects of this work are, ‘ Vifible Pofition and Vi- 
fible Motion.’—‘ The fuppofed Confequence of the Duration 
of Impreflions on the Retina, and the Effects of accurate Vi- 
fion being confined to a fingle Point of the Membrane.’—* The 
Connection between the different refractive States of the Eye 
and the diiferent Inclination of the Optic Axes to each other.’ 
—And, ¢ the Limits of Perfe@ and Diftin@ Vifion.’? Each of 
thefe fubjects is connected with our author’s fyftem, and great- 
ly influenced by it. We regret that we cannot follow him at 
length, but, independent of the fubjeét extending beyond our 
limits, the author might very properly complain of our hav- 
ing extracted all the interefting matter of his work. It is 
enough to have pointed out the foundation of his fyitem, and 
to have fhown the application of it. We cannot, however 
conclude, without requefting him to refume the fubject, and 
again to bring forward, in a more corre¢t and interefting form, 


_the negle@ed {cience of Or Tics. 
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Evenings at Home; or, the Juvenile Budget opened. Con/zf3- 
ing of a Variety of Mifcellaneous Pieces for the Infiruétion 
and Amufement of Young Perfons. Vol. IV. 12mo. 15. 6d. 
Boards. Johnfon. 1794- 

FOR the character of this very ufeful and elegant little 

publication, we refer our readers to the account which we 
have giyen of the preceding volumes. We may add, that the 
work deferves in every point of view the epithet pradfical, as 
it feems ina great meafure the refult of experience in education; 
and many of the fubjeéts appear to have even arifen out of the 
conyerfations which have taken place between an attentive 
parent and intelligent children. ‘The volume before us is full 
of matter, and all that matter is ufeful and interefting : either 
inculcating fome good moral, or conveying fome neceflary in- 
formation. The following fhort ftory is, perhaps, equal to any 
production of the kind extant : 


‘ HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 


* Robinet, a peafant of Lorrain, after a hard day’s work at the 
next market-town, was returning home with a bafket in his hand. 
What a delicious fupper fhall I have! (faid he to himfelf.) This 
piece of kid well ftewed down, with my onions fliced, thickened 
with my’meal, and feafoned with my falt and pepper, will make a 
difh fit for the bifhop of the diocefe. Then I have a good piece of a 
barley loaf at home to finifh with. How I long to be atit! 

‘ A noife in the hedge now attraéted his notice, and he fpied a 
fquirrel nimbly running up a tree, and popping into a hole between 
the branches, Ha! (thought he) what a nice prefenta neft of young 
fquirrels will be to my little mafter! T’ll try if I can get it. Upon 
this, he fet down his bafket in the road, and began to climb up the 
tree. He had half afcended, when cafting a look at his bafket, he 
faw a dog with his nofe in it, ferretting out the piece of kid's fleth. 
He made all poilible fpeed down, but the dog was too quick for him, 
and ran off with the meat in his mouth. Robinet looked after him— 
Well, (faid he) then I muft be content with foup-meagre—and no 
bad thing neither ! 

‘ He travelled on, and came toa httle public houfe by the road 
fide, where an acquaintance of his was fitting on a bench drinking. 
He invited Robinet to take a draught. Robinet feated himfelf by 
his friend, and fet his bafket on the bench clofe by him. A tame 
raven, which was kept at the houfe, came flily behind him, and 
perching on the bafket, flole away the bag in which the meal was 
tied up, and hopped off with it to his hole. Robinet did not per- 
ceive the theft till he had got on his way again. He returned to 
tearch for Lis bag, but could hear no tidings of it. Well, (fays 
Le) my foup will be the thinner, but I will boil a flice of bread with 


it, andthat will do it fome good at leaft. 
‘ He 
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‘ He went on again, and arrived at a little brook, over which 
was laid a narrow plank. A young woman coming up to pafs at 
the fame time, Robinet gallantly offered her his hand. As foon as 
fle was got to the middie, either through fear or fport, the fhrieked 
out, and cried fhe was falling. Robinet haftening to fupport her 
with his other hand, let his baiket drop into the ftream. As foon as- 
fhe was fafe over, he jumped in and recovered it, but when he took 
it out, he perceived that all the falt was melted, and the pepper 
wafhed away. Nothing was now left but the onions. Well! (fays 
Robinet) then I muft fup to-night upon roafted onions and barley 
bread. Laft night I had the bread alone. To-morrow morning it will 
not fignify what I had. So faying, he trudged on, finging as 


before.’ 


We thould alfo have had the pleafure in extracting the con- 
cluding piece in the volume—‘ What Animals are made for’— 
but we have already exceeded our limits. In reviewing the 
former volumes of this work, we attributed them from com- 
mon report to Mrs. Barbauld; but we have fince learned that 
the majority of the pieces are by Dr. Aikin. 





a 


A Sketch of the War with Tippoo Sultaun ; or, a Detail of Adj- 
litary Operations, from the Commencement of Ho/ftilities at the 
Lines of T:avancore, in December 1789, until the Peace con 
cluded before Seringapatam in February 1792. Ln Two Vc- 
lumes.-By Roderick Mackenzie, Lieut. 524 Regiment. Vol. I. 
4to. 1.15. Boards. Sewell. 1793. 


ON the fubject of this war, in itfelf very little interefting, 
feveral works of merit have already appeared; and the 
hiftory of two years mutt be of fingular moment to fill two 
4to volumes. By means of thick paper, and loofe printing, 
{uch volumes may, however, be made: but, were fuch a plan 
urfued, ‘ the world could not contain the books that might 
be written; Amen.’ 

Mr. Mackenzie’s work may prove interefting to thofe con- 
cerned in Indian afairs ; but to the general reader it will offer 
nothing but prolixity and fatigue. His induftry is laudable: 
a heavy text is loaded with notes of great minutenefs ; and an 
Appendix of much circumiftantiality is added. It is, indeed, 
a long ftory; and the reader, before he fall afleep, may yawn 
forth his praife, ‘ A moft induftrious and indefatigable man, 
I warrant him !’ 

Ourfelves hardly recovered from the benumbing torpof, we 
are not fufficiently awake either to praife or blame, but hail 
fele&t a few of the beft paflages, that our readers may form 3 
jury, and we with the author a fair deliverance. 


C4 The 
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The firft is from the Preface. 


€ Until human nature fhall have undergone a compleat change,, 
the man that records the tranfactions of his own times, and that 
dares to adhere to truth, cannot meet theapprobation of all. Should 
this work, which attempts not at that, fucceed fo far as to give ge- 
neral {atisfaétion, the expectation of the author will be fully accom- 
plithed. If it fails, and that another with more information on the 
fubjeét, with more activity of mind, and with more adequate talents, 
fhould be induced to undertake the tafk, he will ftill reft fatisfyed 
on account of the afliftance that his labours muft afford. 

‘ In fhort, the reader is entreated to keep in conftant remem- 
brance, that this work inftead of being the refult of ftudy in retire- 
ment, had its origin and pregrefs amidft the din of arms, the toils 
and troubles of war, in the centre of a camp, where there was but. 
little accefs to books, and fubjeét, befides, to fome very unufuab 
difadvantages. Whilft thefe retleétions are alive on his imagination 
they will preferve the mildnefs of his temper, or when the work does 
not in his opinion rife to the juft ftahdard of true criticifm, they will 
at leaft affift to foften the afperity of his remarks.’ 


The next extract, and a moft favourable one, when diveft- 


ed of the long and tirefome notes, which perplex the reader, 


like an Indian jungle, fhall be the commencement of hoftilities 
againft Travancore by Tippoo. 


¢ Amongft other preffing incentives, avarice, ambition, a rooted 
averfion to the Britifh nation, an early and determined refolution to 
expel them from the Decan, andto fubiugate their allies to the My- 
forean yoke, alternately prefented themfelves to the Sultaun, and 
powerfully urged him to arms. Grounds ftill more fpecious offered. 
Contrary opinions on religious tenets, which have in all ages been 
attended with a wanton and afflictive effufion of human blood, con- 
tributed alfo, in a confiderable degree to bring about the late rup- 
ture. The adherents to the doétrines of Brama, and of Mahomet, 
have conftantly difcovered antipathies to each other, that few of 
them appear to have harboured againft the followers of Chriff. 
Thence the inceffant perfecution of the rajahs, the original, ge- 
huine and true princes of Hindoftan, by Hyder and his fucceffor ; 
thence the annihilation of their undifputed chief, on the Malabar 
coaft, the late Zamorin ; and thence the prefent importance of the 
prince of Travancore, who, from the antiquity of his family, from 
the wealth that he poffeffes, and from his clofe conneétion with the 
Britifh nation, is now reforted to by all Gentoos, in that quarter, 
for protection againft the oppreflive power of the Myforean prince. 
The influence of fanaticifm went ftill further, priefts forward here 
‘ @sin all other countries, whether Chriftian or Mahomedan, to fe- 

tond the projects af ambition, and to qualify by craft what they 
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cannot juftify by reafon, in order that pretence might not be want- 
ing now produced the Koran—* Thou fhalt not take from the In- 
fidel his houfe, his field, &c. becaufe they were given him from 
God ; but thou fhalt be content with caufing him to pay tribute.” 

* When deep fophiftry is thus employed by an abfolute monarch 
to confound right with wrong, and to obfcure the true grounds of 
aétion, cafuifts are ever at his elbow to point out a plaufible pre- 
text. Cranganore and Jycottah, two diftriats that had been wrefted 
from the Portuguefe by the Dutch upwards of one hundred and 
twenty years ago, and, which had been till now, held in undifputed 
fubjection to that natien, were confidered by the Sultaun as a ready 
inlet for the extirpation of their valuable commercial fettlement at 
Cochin, at whatever period ambition or policy might prompt the 
attempt. That era appeared tobe at hand. The Ram Rajah, faid 
Tippoo, in the pride of -his ftrength, is a pebble in my fi 
which muft be taken out. From a confcioufnefs of their weaknefs 
in the Eaft, the Dutch thought it advifeable to difpofe of Cranga- 
nore, on moderate terms to the rajah of Travancore, as it would 
become attached to his dominions, and, of courfe, not remain 
liable to be entered by any body of troops, but at the rifk of his dif- 
pleafure. accompanied by that of the Englifh, his avowed allies. 
Tippoo was well aware that this might defeat his purpofe of cog- 
quering Travancore: and, although no claim whatfoever had been 
hitherto preferred on thofe diftri€ts, which had been in poffeffion 
of European powers for upwards of two hundred and eighty years, 
without paying homage or tribute to any prince or people; for 2 
period of time far beyond what conftitutes right in all civilized 
countries; and, beyond the exiftence of the houfe of Hytler feven 
times told; yet the Sultaun, under the pretence that neither the 
Dutch had a right to fell, nor the rajah to purchafe Crangattore, 
without his confent, not only threatened to invade Travancore, but 
actually aflembled fifteen thoufand chofen men to put that threat in 
execution. 

‘ Headed by their prince, this veteran force could not be fuppofed 
to abandon, without the moft bloody conflict, an object of which 
ambition had rendered their leader, in his own mind, fecure. On 
the other hand, multitudes of free and independent men, {pared on 
by an indulgent fovereign, to defend their religion, their liber- 
ties, and inheritance, againft a Saltaun whom they confidered 2 
notorious tyrant, were not to be driven, without ferious and deter- 
mined refiftance, from the ftrong wall, by which all that they held 
dear was protected. 

‘ The partiality of providence to Travancore at its original forma- 
tion, already noticed, had been fo fingular, that of its whole fron. 
tier, only one inconfiderable traé& on the north-weft extremity was 
at all expofed to the inroads of anenemy. Here, nearly thi irty years 
#20 the fuceefsful progrefs of the ambitious Hyder, had rendered it 
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neceffary for the neighbouring powers to unite in effecting a péace? 
and induced them to throw up a ftrong wall as a northern “barrier to 
the Travancorians and Dutch, which ferved alfo to mark the extent 
of his ufurpations on the Malabar Coaft to fucceeding generations. 
Tt was by the intervention of the Chriftians, and not from the exer- 
tions of native princes, that this boundary had been eftablifhed, for 
although the ufurper had at that time feized upon the principalities of 
Myfore, Soonda, Bednere, and Cailicut, he had not added to his 
conquetts Coimbatore, Barahmahl, or any tract of country beyond 
the Ghauts on the eaftern fide ; nor had he extended his dominions 
to the northward by feizures from Nizam Ally, and the Marattas ; 
neither had he arrived at the pitch of prefumption neceflary to wage 
war with any European itate; far lefs did he at any period of his 
life, notwithitanding his difregard of engagements, infift on the de- 
molition of thofe lines, although it is notorious, that he had previ- 
oufly meditated the entire conqueft of Travancore. 

* Towards the latter end of the year 1789, the. Myforean army 
pitched their tents, within two miles of the barrier, that originally 
bounded the conquefts of Hyder on the weitern coaft. After a te- 
dicus march, through a narrow, circuitous, and unfrequented path- 
way, among the jungle: the Sultaun, at the head of ten thoufand 
men, on the morning of the 29th December, obtained Sharapoota- 
mally, a fteep and rugged hill that terminated that barrier to the 
eaftward, From thence his encampment was diftant about twelve 
miles; and as the {pace that intervened, had always been reckoned 
impenetrable to any body of troops, the few Nairs that were fta- 
tioned at Sharapootamally, were lulled into a fecurity that proved 
fatal to themfelves, and deitructive to their country. Unincum- 
bered by their cannon, the Myforeans clambered over the brow of 
the mountain; they doubled the extreme end of the lines, and ad- 
vancing from within, with rapidity towards the centre, they bayon- 
eted whomfoever offered to oppofe. Some feeble refiftance ferved 
only to enrage the Mahomedans, and to encreafe the carnage dur- 
ing a purfuit of feveral miles. At length a refolute party of Nairs, 
about eight hundred in number, formed acrofs an avenue, along 
which the affailants had to pafs; and, with the affiftance of a fix- 
pounder, that was well ferved with grape, they ftaggered the troops 
in advance,and completely checked the purfuit, A Chela battalion 
that led the enemy, exhautfted by fatigue and want of water, could not 
be prevailed upon to charge this refolute phalanx. Another batta- 
lion, and another, was ftiil ordered to advance; but the Nairs, by 
this time reinforced from Remiferam, ftood Seis asarock. ‘The 
Sultaun prefled onward to the front with his beft troops, whilft the 
Gentoos, attracted by the noife of the action, haftened to the fup- 
port of their friends. —The confli&t was dreadful. . For fome time 
the beam of fuccefs ftood horizontal. At length the Myforeans 
gave way. A general panic enjued, which, in proportion as it gave 
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rife to confufion amongft the fugitives, increafed the courage of the 
now viétorious Nairs. Exafperated by the cruel and unremitting 
perfecution of Hyder and his fucceffor, thefe warriors continued 
the purfuit and flaughter for a confiderable diftance, making dread- 
ful execution with their deftruétive hatchets. The Sultaun, mount- 
ed on a white horfe, witnefling the difcomfiture and difgrace of his 
troops, exerted every nerve for the recovery of the day. But all 
was to no purpofe, for, the Nairs preffed fo clofely on his rear, that 
his horfe being fhot, he had a narrow efcape for his life. The 
route was now general and complete. 

‘ Two paflages, about twenty feet in width, that had been cut 
through the ramparts, on the advance of the affailants, on purpofe 
to admit their guns, now ferved effentially in favouring their re. 
treat; ftill, however, they had another enemy to encounter. The 
cotton, with which the ditch had been filled by themfelves, and 
over which they muft of neceflity fall back, by fome accountable 
accident took fire. This circumftance rendered their fituation trul 
deplorable, end, contributing to the reluétance with which they 
quitted the lines, they defperately difputed the ground they gave up, 
inch by inch. Their obftinacy availed them nothing. It greatly 
increated their lofs. The carnage con.inued without intermiffion 
until noon. It is difficult to afcertain the exact number flain, when 
an action is fought over fuch an extent of ground. Of the enemy 
not lefs than fifteen hundred are faid to have fallen, whilft forty on- 
ly were taken prifoners. Amongft the dead there were three men 
of high rank. ‘The firft is reported to have been an illegitimate fon 
of the Sultaun, and fecond in command, ‘The other two weve 
leaders of Cufhoons. Tippoo Sultaun did not efcape unhurt. The 
Travancoreans fuffered a lofs of fixty-five men killed. and one hun- 
dred and three wounded. This victory, which was complete and 
unexpected, difpirited the enemy fo much that they offered no fur- 
ther moleftation, until the latter end of the enfuing February.’ 


In the commencementof the third chapter, the following re- 
flections prefent themfelves : 


‘ Torrents of abufe that have been poured forth by popular ora- 
tors againft their countrymen in the eaft, to an{wer certain politi- 
eal purpofes, can never be ftemmed whilft learned writers, through 
mere declamation, contribute to imprefs on the minds of the public 
vague ideas of oppreffions, extortions, and other violations of good 
order unneccflarily committed on the “ harmlefs Hindoos.”—« ] lap- 
py would it be,” fays a learned profeflor, “ if any of the four Eu- 
ropean nations who have, fuccetlively, acquired extenfive terri - 
tories and power in India, could altogether vindicate itfelf from 
having acted in this manner.” As fteams that find vent from alem- 
bics catch fire at the approach of a light, and endanger the adjacent 

vats, fo do thefe mifchievous allegations arreft difpofitions prone to 
humanity, 
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humanity, and poifon the minds of the people. Like mephitie 
fumes, that collec on water-butts in the holds of fhips, they do no 
hurt whilft in confinement ; ‘but the moment that the bung is ftart- 
ed, the mariner muft look to his candle. 

¢ How far other European nations can acquit themfelves of thefe 
cruel infinuations, however neceffary for them to declare, is wide 
from the fubject of the prefent enquiry ; all that is now intended, 
is to affirm with confidence, that although in the transfer of exten- 
five dominions from one people-to another by conqueft, it is im- 
poflible that many individuals, particularly amongft the principal fa- 
milies, fhould not fuffer hardfhips; yet, no great revolutions were 
ever fo ftrongly marked by humanity and general benevolence as 
thofe effected by the Britifh nation in India. 

¢ When crimes of fuch deep hue come to light, the perpetrators 
of them, muft, at all times, be branded in civilized fociety with a 
ftamp of infamy ; confequently, allegations of that tendency, ought 
never to obtain belief until every prepoffeflion has been minutely 
fifted; until every tendril of prejudice has been eradicated; until 
truth has been traced through every poflible fibre; and until proof 
and conviction have been fubitantiated beyond the poflibility of 
error. Indireét infinuations of barbarity always wound more deep- 
ly than fpecific attacks, becaufe, their poignancy being artfully con- 
cealed, they evade all detection, and readily impofe on the humane 
malicious prefumpticns for pofitive proofs. It is not whether the 
natives of Hindoftan enjoy more comfort under the Britifh goverre 
ment, than they did before their country had been vifited by ftran- 
gers of the Muffeluman perfuafion, that can here determine. The 

int at iffue is, whether their fufferings have been increafed or di- 
minifhed by the introduétion of Chrittians into India; and, whe- 
ther the principles and practice of the Mahomedan or Chriftian ¢o- 
vernment, on a candid comparative view, are beft calculated to 
render the Aborigines happy. 

‘ If a greater progrefs in f{cientific knowledge and civilization ; if 
perfect toleration in religion, however diifonant from reafon and 
nature; if a certainty that their burdens have not been increafed by 
their prefent rulers; and, if the confideration that it is not Hindoos, 
but the followers of Mahomed, that have fuffered by the conquetts 
of the Chriftians, can affift in fixing a juft criterion for decifion, 
there can be little room to hefitate. 

¢ Britith declaimers againft their countrymen in India, will find 
it difficult to produce one inftance of cruelty in the Eaft, that does 
not owe its invention, either to the Aborigines themfelves, or to 
their :Jahomedan conquerors. They will find it difficult to prove, 
that a Briton has been at all privy to thefe barbarities, or that he 
has introduced others in their ftead. 

‘ At the punifhments that Hindoos infli& on their delinquents, 
the moft hardened Chriftian would fhudder ; and at the inhuman, 
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villanies that they commit under the cloak of religion, his very hair 


would ftand on end. 


* A defpot that fews up inferiors in raw-hides, on the fuppofition 
of offence, is not known among Chriftians. It is not to Britain 
that India is indebted for the invention of pinching with, clovea 
bamboos the extremities of the human frame; neither was the prac- 
tice of burying a delinquent to the chin in an erect pofture, and of 
tantalizing with his cravings, by expofing food and water at a fhort 
diftance, imported into India by Britons; ftill more deteftable to 
that people, muft appear the abominable and cruel wretch, that de- 
prives his father of exiftence, as foon as he outhves the power of 
felfmaintenance, although the act from its frequency, attraéts not 
the leaft f{ymptom of compaffion among the “ harmlefs Hindoos.” 

‘From whatfoever delufion thefe unjuft declamations prevail, it 
is a notorious fact, that one uniform attention to the ditates of hu- 
manity has invariably marked the foot{teps of Britons, and the pro- 
grefs of their arms, from a Clive to a Cornwallis ; and, thofe who 
have ferved in {tations of refponfibitity are not to be told, that the 
fatigues of their appointment are confiderably encreafed by the vi- 
gilance neceflary to prevent the natives from cruelly abufing each 
other. 

‘ After a refidence.of many years in India, Mr. Holwell fays, 
that the Gentoos, in general, are as degenerate, crafty, fupertti- 
tious, litigious, and wicked a people, as any race of beings in the 
known world, if not eminently more fo ; and, in a letter from co- 
lonel Harris to captain Parr, whilft in command of an out ftation 
in the Coimbatore diftriét, are the following words, “ As the na- 
tives holding a truft or appointment are often impreffed with fenti- 
ments which lead them to practices highly unjuftifiable, general 
Medows places implicit confidence in your zeal and vigilance, to 
prevent, as much as poffible, Sahae, from abufing the truft repofed 
in him, either by oppreffing the inhabitants by unufual exactions, 
or by obférving any condu¢t towards them that is repugnant to the 
diGtates of humanity and juitice.” Now, this very Sahaje was fo 
high in the eftimation of the nitives for humanity, that the fame 
letter deprived Nana Subia of the truft in queftion, notwithflanding 
his being a man of fair repute; but, a fincere wifh to do away any 
part of that odium, which is fo freely, wantonly, and unjuftly la. 
vithed in the fpeeches and writings. of learned men, is offered in 
apology for a digre‘lion, which may be clofed with this remark, that 
it would be commendable in orators and authors, to meafure their 
affertions by the teft of eftablifhed facts, and not by the unfounded 
afperfions of individuals, foured into abufe by difappointment or 
difcontent.’ 


Again: 


‘ Abftinence, fobriety, induftry, refpect for fuperiors, attention 
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to the ceremonials of religion, when weighed in a juft balance 
againft theft, lying, | {wearing, cheating, ufury, perjury, extortion, 
difregard of engageinents, a total unacqu: aintance with gratitude, in 
fhort, every fpecies of low and vile cunning, the beam affected by 
a moft incommon difproportion of preffure, declines, without the 
poflibility of return to its level. Search for monopolies in times of 
famine, brought on by invafion and rapine, you will find them 
amungft the “ harmlefs Hindoos,” that you cherifh and protect. 
Enquire after combinations, deftructive of every focial tie, you will 
find them amongft the Bramins of the firft order, whom you che- 
rifh and protect. Seek for men ready to take advantage of every 
occafional derangement in ftate concerns, you will find them in 
every clafs amongft the Hindoos, from the rajah to the Ryut, at 
the time vou mof cherifh and protect. In fhort, greedy and un- 
juft in their dealings, one uniform principle of avarice, occafionally 
rendered ftill more dangerous by ambition or refentment, pervades 
the whole Hindoo race; and, the moft heinous crimes, even per- 
jury itfelf, is punifhable neither by ecclefiaftical or fecular law, pro- 
vided the tranfgreffion benefits the perjured or his prieft.’ 


This volume thus concludes: 


‘ The orders that required fo many volunteers to aCcompany ear] 
Cornwallis to the Carnatic, were no fooner made known at the dif-' 
ferent military ftations, than the number was in readinefs : and had 
thoufands inftead of hundreds been wanted, there can be little doubt 
but that complement would foon offer, as even whole corps are faid 
to have turned out upon the occafion. 

‘ The feveral commandants being emulous of doing credit to their 

battalions by the excellence of their drafts, the detachment was 
eompofed chiefly of grenadiers, and for the number exceeded, per- 
haps, in appearance, any body of native troops that ever affembled 
in India. Nor did their condué in aétion, or otherwife through- 
out the war, difcredit that appearance. 
' © The fpirit which thus pervaded the Bengal army actuated, alfo, 
the troops in the Carnatic. Every corps of that eftablifhment, whofe 
turn of duty obliged them to remain in cantonments or garrifon, 
lamented the neceflity that prevented a participation in thofe ho- 
nours which the high reputation of their new leader feemed to pro- 
mife, efpecially, now, that no fecret was made of his intention of 
puthing direétly for the enemy’s capital. 

¢ Although much had been done by major general Medows to 
diftrefs the Sultaun, and although many folid advantages refulted 
from the campaign to the fouthward, yet, as it was not attended 
svith any of thefe brilliant events that give eclat to a general, or 
fame to an army, diffatisfaction and difcontent evidently refted. on 
the minds of the people. A thorough acquaintance with .the great 
duperiority of owr equipment, amd the total inability of Tippoo to 
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cope with fuch a force, when we firft took the field, raifed the pub- 
lic expectation to fuch a pitch, that nothing fhort of the capture ot . 
Seringapatam in a few months could pleaic. 

‘ However unreafonable thefe expectations, a difappointment of 
them was fenfibly felt, but in proportion to the deprefiion that en-° 
fiied fo was the elevation of fpirits from the vigorous preparation 
now going forward for the {peedy accomplifhmen: of the favourite 
objec. 

‘¢ In addition to the effect which his lordfhip’s arrival at Madras 
had upon our own fettlements, it moft afluredly had that alfo, 
{pecifyed in the minute of council at Fort William, “ his prefence : 
in the fcene of ation was confidered by our allies as a pledge of iin- 
cerity, and of our confident hopes of fuccefs againft the common 
enemy, and by that means operated as an encouragement to them 
to continue their exertions and to abide by their ftipulations.” 

¢ Nizam Ally and the Marattas, although their armies kept -the 
field, had as yet rendered no fervice that could materially contri- 
bute to the general caufe. They cautioufly awaited the event of 
our operations, that fhould fuccefs attend the Britifh arms they 
might benefit by the alliance; but fhould adverfe fortune fall to 
our lot, they had determined not to tranfgreis beyond the poffi- 
bility of a fpeedy adjuftment of differences with the Sultaun. Both 
powers had upon former cccafions acknowledged his fuperiority by 
the conceflion of extenfive countries. Confcious of weaknefs there- 
fore, they were now afraid to penetrate fo far into his country as 
would expofe them to an attack ere we had reduced his ftrength by 
fome decifive blow; for although, at prefent in the Carnatic watch- 
ing the motions of the Britifh army, they well knew that by the ra- 
pidity of his marches he could foon appear in any part of the My- 
forean dominions, where his prefence would be of moft advantage. 

© On that account their operations hitherto had been contined 
merely to defultory excurfigns with {mall bodies of horfe, without 
one attempt to befiege any of the itrong holds (Dirwaar excepted) 
that guarded the frontiers. ‘The energy of their meafures from this 
period, therefore, can only be attributed with any probability of 
correctneis to the prefence of earl @orowallis at Madras, and to the 
vigorous preparations going forward in that quarter. They plainly 
perceived that the Britifh army muft attraét the whole attention of 
the Sultaun, and inevitably deprive him of leifure or means fuffi- 
ciént to oppofe the progrefs of invafions on the northern extremi- 
ties of his country; but as their operations will be given at full 
length in due time, any abridgement at this ftage would prove but 
little fatisfaftory to the reader.’ 


In the prefent ftate of this work it can only ferve as a book 
of reference to fucceding hiltorians; but were Mr. Mackenzie 
to defire his London bookieller to republith the texc onlfof 
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athe two quarto volumes, in one volume oétavo, it would pre- 
fent to the general reader a well-authenticated account of the 
war defcribed. 





The Statiftical Account of Scotland. Drawn up from the Com- 
munications of the Minifiers of the different Parifhes. By 
Sir Fohn Sinclair, Bart. Vols. VIIT. 1X. X. XI. XII. and 
XITI. 8u0. Vols. Vill. IX. X. 75.— XI. Xi. XU I. 

°8s. cach in Poards. Cadell. 1794. 


HIS voluminous work, though apparently not yet half 
completed, has already {welled to a fize far exceeding the 
editor’s expectation. But: its future utility muft be thence 
proportionably encreafed ; and, in the mean time, the reader 
enjoys ap extent and variety of local information, fuch as 
hitherto,-in any country, has never been fubmitted to the 
public.. Equally avoiding minute detail and uninterefting 
brevity, we fhall proceed, upon the plan adopted in reviewing 
the former volumes, to mention thofe particulars which ap- 
r to be moft worthy of obfervation. 7 

In the parifh of Dornoch, the firft in the volumes now 
before us, the population, it is fuppofed, has increafed within 
the laft thirty years, to the extent of at leaft five hundred. 
This increafe, we are told, is not to be afcribed to any addi- 
tion from trade or manufactures, but to the fecundity of the 
women, the fubdivifion of farms, and the advancing culture of 
muir ground ; the two laft mentioned circumftances encourag- 
ing the people to marry young: By the partial introduction 
likewife of inoculation forthe imali-pox, and by the improved 
treatment of patients under that difeafe, many lives have becr 
faved, and other fatal diforders prevented. 

Under the atticle of eminent men, in the parith of Eckford, 
is mentioned Sir William Bennet of Grubbet, who was born, 
and refided at Marleficld,.in this diftrict, the greater part of 
his life. He was.a gentleman of genius and learning. It is 
reported that he afforded afhftance to the late Allan Rinitsy, 
in compofing the paftoralcomedy of the Gentle Shepherd, and 
itt fome other poetical productions of thofe times. He was 
likewife one of the earlieft patrons of the celebrated author of 
the Seafons, who then lived with his mother at Wideopen, a 
high fituation, diftant about two miles from Marlefield. 

In perufing the remarks on the parifh of Canifbay, we meet 
with the following interefting account of John O’Groat’s 
Houfe : 

¢ In the reign of James LV. of Scotland, Malcolm, Gavin, and 
John de Groat, (fuppofed to have been brothers, and originally 
from Holland) arrived in Caithmefs, from the fouch of Scotland, 
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bringing with them, a letter written in Latin, by that prince, recom- 
mending them to the countenance and protection of his loving fub- 
jects, in the county of Caithnefs. They purchafed, or got potfeffion 
of, the lands‘of Warfe and Dungifbay, lyingin the parifh of Canif- 
bay, on the fide of the Pentland Frith ; anid each of them obtained 
an equal fhare of the property they acquired. In procefs of time, 
their families increafed, and there came to be eight different pro- 
prietors of the name of Groat, -who poffeffed thefe lands amongft 
them; but, whether the three original fettlers {plit their property 
among their children, or whether they purchafed for them, {mall 
poffeffions from one another, does not appear. : 

‘ Thefe eight families, having lived peaceably and comfortably in 
their {mall poffeffions,- fora number of years, eftablifhed an annual 
meeting, to celebrate the anniverfary of the arrival of their anceftors 
on that coaft. In the courfe of their feftivity, on one of thefe oc- 
cafions, a queftion arofe, refpecting the right of taking the door, 
and fitting at the head of the table, and fuch like points of prece- 
dency, (each contending for the feniority and chieftainfhip of the 
clan,) which increafed to fuch a height, as would probably have 
proved fatal in its confequences to fome, if not to all of them, had 
not John de Groat, who was proprietor of the ferry, interpofed. 
He having acquired more knowledge of mankiad, bv his conftant 
intercourfe with ftrangers paffing the Pentland Frith, faw the danger 
of fuch difputes ; and. having had addrefs enough to procure filence, 
he began with expatiating on:the comfort and happinefs they had 
hitherto enjoyed, fince their arrival in that remote corner, owing to 
the harmony which had fubfifted among them. He affured them, 
that, as foon at they appearéd to fplit and quarrel among themfelves, 
their neighbours, who till then had treated them with reipeét, would 
fall upon them, take their property from them, and expel them from 
the county. He therefore conjured them, by the ties of blood, and | 
their mutual fafety, to returii quietly, that night, to their feveral 
homes ; and he pledged himfelf, that he would {atisfy them all with’ 
refpeét to precedency, and prevent the poffibility of fuch difputes 
among them, at their future anniverfary meetings. They all ac- 
quiefced, and departed in peace. In due time, John de Groat, to 
fulfil his engagement, built a room, diftiné by itfelf, of an oétagon 
fhape, with 8 doors and windows in it; and having placed in the 
middle, a table of oak, of the fame fhape, when the next anniverfary 
meeting took place, he defired each of them to enter at his own 
door, and to fit at the head of the table ; he taking himfelf the feat 
that was left unoccupied. By this ingenious contrivance, any dif- 
pute, in regard to rank, was prevented, as they all found them- 
felves on a footing of equality, and their former harmony and good 
humour were reftored. That building was then named John 
O’Groat’s houfe, and thotizh the houfe is totally gone, the place 
where it ftood, ftill retains the name, and defervesto be remembered, 
as long as good intentions, and good teufe, are eftimable in a coun- 
try.’ 
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We are informed in a note, that the particulars above men- 
tioned were communicated to John Sutherland, Efq. of Wet- 
ter, above fifty years ago, by his father, who was then ad- 
vanced in life, “ who had feen the Jetter written by James IV. 
in the poffeffion of George Groat of Warfe. ‘The remains of 
the oak table have been feen by many now living, who have 
infcribed their names on it. 

The people of Dundee have been for a long time entitled to 
the reputation of induftry, regalarity, and economy ; and it 
appears, that notwith{landing the increafe of their wealth and 
numbers, they {lill retain a juft claimto this honourable repu- 
tation. One inftance of economy and ancient fimplicity of 
manners will, in fome parts of Britain, fays the author of the 
account, hardly meet with credit; that, though they have 
many burghers, worth from 5000]. to 40,0col. there are not 
in the whole town more than nine male houfehold fervants ; 
and of thefe not one belongs to any perfon, who can, with 
propriety, be faid to be engaged in trade. But this economy 
by no means excludes clicerful and focial intercourfe, any more 
than liberal hofpitality ; and the citizens of this place are in- 
ferior to none in generous exertions and contributions, either 
for the relief of particular diftreffes and misfortunes, or for the 
eftablifhment and maintenance of public beneficent inftitu- 
tions. 

The prefent lord Loughborough, lord high chancellor, we: 
are informed, is defcended of a family long refpeétable i:: 

undee. The chiefs of it were fucceflively town-clerks for 
near two hundred years, and frequently the town’s com- 
miffioners to the parliament. In this fituation they acquired 
the lands of Kingennie and Blacknefs, and were honoured with 
the title of baronets. This title now belongs to Sir John 
Wedderburn of Bollendean, a native of Dundee, and male re- 
prefentative of the family. 

In the parifh of Cromdale, is the Fortalix at Lochindorb, 
where a thick wal! of mafon work, twenty feet high even at 
prefent, and fuppofed to have been much higher, furrounds 
an acre of land within the Loch, with watch-towers at every 
corner, .all entire. The entrance to this place is by a gate 
built of free-ftone, which has a grandeur in it, more eafily 
felt than exprefled. Within the walls are {cveral veftiges of 
houfes, befides thofe of a church. Great rafts, or planks of 
oak, by. the beating of the waters againft the old walls, occa- 
fionally make their appearance; which confirms an opinion 
entertained of this place, that it had been a nationai forirels, 
originally built upon an artificial ifland. Tradition re ates, 
that a particular account of this building was loft in the days 
of Edward I. of England. “ 
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* Of the origin of the fect of Seceders, in the parith of Toughs 
we meet with the following account: 


_.* In the year 1760, the minifter was defirous to introduce the 
new method of finging, which he found acceptable to many of his 
parifhioners, It was, however, violently oppofed by others. The 
minifter, notwithitanding, perfifted in his defign ; and this occa- 
fioned a {chifm among his hearers. The rage of the opponents was 
furious. They foon began to think of revenging themfelves by 
leaving the kirk. When the party was fufficiently formed, they 
built a church, and a houfe for a minifter, who was foon procured. 
What is remarkable, is, that thefe very Seceders have fince adopted 
the new mode of finging, which was the fole fource of the original 
rapture.’ s 


In the defcription of the parith of Criech, we are prefented 
with an excellent plan for improving a Highland eftate, drawn 
up by Mr. Dempfter, late member of parliament for Dundee, 
&c. who has purchafed fome lands in that diftri€. ‘The’ 
judicious arrangement propofed by this gentleman, confifts in 
laying a foundation for the improvement of agriculture and 
commerce ; towards which end, the proprietor intends not te 
exact, for fome time, any increale of rents from the inhabit- 
ants; but on the contrary, to encourage them, by ever 
poflible means, to improve their little {pots of land, to ere 
for themfelves more comfortable houfes, and to build them of 
more durable materials. On thofe lands, there are fome fta- 
tions remarkably well adapted for villages. They lie on the. 
banks of the Kyle, which is a frith or arm of the fea, naviga- 
ble for feven miles, by veffels of a confiderable burden, and 
for {mall craft about fifteen miles more. To give a beginnin 
to thefe villages, a company is formed, confifting chiefly of 
Glafgow gentlemen, who have fubfcribed a capital of three 
thoufand pounds, and made fome progrefs in erecting a manu- 
fa€ture of {pinning cotton by jennies, and of weaving their 
yarn. Inftructed perfons are fent from Glafgow to conduét 
the work, and to teach the natives of the country the arts of 
fpinning and weaving. By thefe means, conftant cmpropnent 
will be found for people of all ages and fexes, and a conlidera- 
ble market opened for the productions of the country. 


* The firft fettlers may improve as much land as they find wafte 
around them, for which they pay only 1s, a-year during their lives. 
When they die, their heirs have the refufal of their father’s poffeffion, 
at an apprized value, to be fixed by arbitrators mutually chofen. 
This rent is invariable, till the next generation, when the valuation 
is to be repeated ; and fo on every generation. A little iron for 
tools, wood for their houfes, and feed potatoes and corn, isfurnifh- - 
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ed to them for the firft 2 years. They are exempted from every 
fpeeies of perfonalfervice. Thofe, who have vifited the mountain- 
ous countries of Switzerland, Wales, and Norway, have feen what 
liberty and-fecurity can do, :towards rendering them fertile. In ad- 
dition,to the general freedom, which the inhabitants of this happy 
ifand enjoy,.ander our mild. and durable conftitution, the inhabit- 
amsof thofe.eftates will enjoy perfect fecurity, as occupiers of land?’ 
‘Fhat thofe advantages wilt lead them gradually to better their houfes, 
tedmprove their lands, and to alter their own condition in every re- 
{peck for the better, is beyond a doubt.’ j 


‘The ‘ptobable future ‘value of thefe eftates, confifting of 
cightees thoufand acres.of land, cannot eafily be afcertained 
but My. Dempfter obferves, that wherever induftry has ex- 
tended itfelf in Scotland, the rents of land have rifen at leaft 
threefold, and in-thé neighbourhood of towns much more. 

The, following. obfery ations on this important: fubje@ are” 
highly,“ érthy the attengion of thofe who would extend the ine | 
texefts oftheir country by the improvement; of the High- 
lands 3%) o> serif? 3 : 


6 Shale filte none of the, advantages, but thofe of a pecunia- 
ry battize > ‘BS nothing to be fet down, for the pleafure of bebolding 
the’progrefs’ of ‘the profperity of a country ?-Is the joy of feeing 
towns and houfes arifing around you.of no value? nor the ultimate 
beneht derived to your country, , by adding to it, induftrious inhabit- 
ants find cultivated land ; thriving towns and flourifhing. manufac. 
tures? Is’there fo 'plesure. in beholding the growth of woods of 
one’s own planting, ? nor in the futcefs of a fyftem, fo intimately 
conneéted with the happinefs of people placed by providence under 
our care? Some have thought, that. it would be a fitter ufe for the 
Highlands, ‘to convert them into fheep-walks. That it might be 
better. for tle people to cultivate fheep, inftead of black cattle, is. 
probably true. “Phat the fheep is a hardier, and more ufeful ani- | 
mal than thé ox, may be true alfo. That the increafe of rents, by 
converting cattle-breeding farms, into fheep-walks, would be more 
fudden, than by the fyftem here fuggefted, is not to be difpuited. 
But that the’ efrates would ultimately. become more valuable, is by 
no means fo clear a propofition. ‘Tracks of.land, which have been 
converted into fheep farms, yield little more, at an average, than 
il. fterling, per 100 acres. This is indeed a better rent than before. 
But how contemptible muff, this rent appear, when compared with 
an efiate occupied by induftrious manufacturers, and abounding in 
large-woods of the fineft fir, birch, and other trees? It isto be ob- 
ferved too, that.there is acertain incompatibility between fheep, and 
people, and trees. No care can protect new plantations from the. 
depredations of fheep; they overleap every fence, and elude vhe ut- 
mott vigilance of the fhepherd. ‘The leaves of trees are their favorite 
food in fummer ; and the bark is their medicine, as well as food in 
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winter. The lower grounds, now occupied by people, muft be 
referved for the food and ‘fhelter of the flock in winter; and this 
circumftance feems to form the chief incompatibility, between theep 
and people. This argument will have the greateft weight; with* 
thofe, whofe obfervation or inquiries may have led them, to ¢om- 

pare the mountainous parts of Spain, appropriated to fheep-walks, 
with the mountains-of Switzerland and Wales, occupied by free 
and induftrious inhabitants. The comparifon is not to be made by 
units or decimals; for the advantage of men inftead of fheep, areas 
thoufands to one. As the underitanding, induftry, and ingeniiity 

of man, ina ftate of freedom, are fuperior to thofe of the brute crea- 

tion, fo is the value of an eftate inhabited by mankind, to one oc- 

cupied by fheep. 

‘ It is true, the people need not be driven out of the country, 
becaufe fheep are introduced into it. Villages may be built for 
them, where they might be employed in mamufaétures. Let me 
afk, has that been the cafe? and let me doubt a little of the fuccefs 
of villages by compulfion. It is one thing to build a village, to 
which people may refort if they choofe it, and another todrive them 
from the country into villages, where they muft ftarve, unlef§ they 
change at once their manners, their habits, and their occupations, 
How much better would it be, gradually to introduce fpinning- 
wheels, and looms into their houfes, than to drive them from their 
houfes, their gardens, and their little fields? Befides, are men as 
advantageoufly placed in villages, for cultivating the foil, as when 
difperfed over every corner of the eftate ? Towns are faid to thrive 
in proportion to the populoufnefs of the country around them, It 
is by a mutual exchange of commodities, that both towns, and the 
country around, mutually fupport one another. To conclude, it 
is neither by feeding biack cattle nor fheep, in the Highlands, that 
that country can be improved, but by the introduction of arts and 
agriculture. ‘The firft will increafe the number and wealth of the 
people ; the latter will augment the quantity of the production of 
the foil, both for the maintenance of people andcattle. But neither 
arts nor agriculture can profper, unlefs the inhabitants are fecure in 
the tenure, by which they occupy the {pots on which they live. 
Good laws, a vigorous execution of them, feus, aud long leafes, 
are the great fources of the profperity of every country, of Highland, 
as well as of more fertile and champaign countries. Try the quef- 
tion by this teft. Let us afk ourfelves, if the Highlands of Scotland, 
poffeffes at prefent thofe fources of improvement and wealth? To 
thefe indeed mufi be fuperadded, on the part of government, good 
roads made at the public expence; for no mountainous country can 
be completely improved, till it be ‘made acceffible by yood roads, 
the expence of which, its inhabitants are unable to defray.’ 


(Te be continued.) | 
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Sermons on ufeful and important Subjeéts.. By the late Ret. 


Febn Cofens, D.D. Minifter of Teddington. 2Vols. 8vo. 
12s. Boards. Cadell. 1793. 


OF pofthumous publications there is no fpecies fo common 
-“ as Sermons, nor, for the reputation of authors, is there 
any fo little entitled to encouragement ; unlefs where either 
reviouily defigned for the prefs, or committed to it for the 
Benefit of perfons in need. From the lift of fubfcribers pre- 
fixed, it is probable thefe volumes come under the latter de- 
fcription; and in reference to fome, at Jeaft, of thefe dif- 
courfes, it is probable they are covered by the former. 

_On the whole, Dr. Cofens appears to have poffeffed confi- 
derab'e talents as a popular preacher ; and though we look in 
vain for a difplay of critical {kill and profound difcuflion, we 
frequently difcover great animation of addrefs, and that 
ftrength of remonftrance, which is, perhaps, better fuited to 
a general audience. é' 

Inftead of citing detached {craps as fpecimens of his man- 
ner, we will annex the following extract, premifing that the 
title of the fermon is, ‘ The great Wickednefs and Sin againft 
God,’ and the text, Gen. xxxix. g. 


* Forgive me, if 1 remind you, in the fecond place, that it is a 
heinous fn, againft God, and our own precious, immortal fouls—a 
formal violation and horrible contempt of all thofe awful notices of 
his Will and our duty, which he hath, at the feveral periods of the 
world, thought fit to reveal. 

¢ And in that folemn republication of the moral law, when heaven 
and earth attefted the immediate prefence of the Lord, God Omni- 
potent, thou flalt not commit adultery! was with the voice of an 
arch-angel, and the trump of God, proclaimed to the tremblin 
world.--After fuch a warning from that Being, of whofe effential 
and neceffary attributes perfect and unerring juftice is one; it isim- 
poffible to difpute the equity of that law, which ordained, that 
“ the man who committeth adultery with his neighbour’s wife ; both 
the adulterer and adultere/s fhall be put to death.” And that the 
fin might never efcape for want of evidence; there was a miracle 
always at hand to difcover it. Upon reafonable fufpicion, fhe was 
compelled to drink the sitter waters of jesloufy (as the-Scriptures 
call it) when, if guilty, fhe immediately rotted in the fight of the 
congregation, and her body {welled to that degree, that {he became 
as odious and corrupt in her perfon asin her mind. If we proceed 
to the Gofpel, we fee all the terrors of Omnipotence drawn out in 
array againit it. God indeed is pleafed ta remit the temporal pe- 
nalty, to give room for repentance-— that our inceflant tears may 
wath away the horrible impurity of our fouls, But if the fenfe of 
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the fin be too weak to eject the feven devils of uncleannefs, and we 
fhouid be fummoned to our accompt in a ftate of impenitence, every 
ray of hope is extinguifhed. Infinite mercy itfelf cannot fave us; 
we are utterly and irrevocably ruined and undone to all eternity. 
Let no man deceive you with vain words’”—think not to plead 
the {coff of infidels, or the example of the great and mighty—* for 
thefe things’ fake, the wrath of God”—his apoftle folemnly affures 
us; the extreme malediction of an Almighty Avenger—* cometh 
on the daring children of difobedience.” Afk even the Deift him- 
felf, whether he thinks any punifhment too fevere for that moniter 
of wickednefs, who has contrived to fet her confcience and her ho- 
nour at defiance, rufhed through the native bounds of modefty and 
fhame, difgraced her fex, and degenerated to abfolute brutifhnefs? 
who has repeatedly broken the covenant of her God, both in bap- 
tif and marriage, and ftands perjured upon the public records? 
The adulterous iffue, which fhe incorporates with the lawful chil- 
dren, is a thief for life, and the effects of her perfidy may be heap- 
ing up forrow to her foul, many years after her loathfome body has 
been rotting in the grave. 

‘ Thus likewife the hope of the fornicatrix fhall perifhh. Think 
of thofe remarkable words in the law, where the harlot, and an un- 
clean deaf are put upon an equal footing: “ Thou fhalt not bring 
the hire of a whore, nor the price of a dog*, into the houfe of the 
Lord thy God; for even doth thefe are an abomination unto him.” 
Abomination ! a word of mighty energy and meaning—fomething 
which God detefts with the moft fingular and invincible averfion. 

‘ Neither may the man boaft any exemption from this character 
and emphatical infamy ; whatever may be the opinion of a delud- 
ing and deluded world. For the Spirit of God has affured us, after 
blefling thofe, who by obeying his commandments have a right to 
the tree of life, and enter in through the gates of the city to eternal 
happinefs and glory—that without—for ever excluded—* are dogs, 
and whoremongers, and murderers.” You will find this verfe in 
the twenty-fecond chapter of the Revelations. 

‘ But yet, may not the ordinary excufes drawn from the thought- 
leffuefs of youth; the weaknefs of our nature; the ftrength of 
temptation ; the prevalence of paifion; and the commonnefe of tae 
vice, ftand us in fome ftead in the great day of accompt? Woe 
be unto me, if I do not preach the Go/pel.” i fhouid handle “ the 
Word of God deceitfully,” to fuffer you, but for a fingle moment, 





———— 


© The price of a woG cannot here be literally underfoed. It wre eafy to 
fhew that the appe'lative of this acimal ie a fubftitute for the perpetrator of 
that vice which St. Paul places amongft thole that ought not to be nimed 
amongft Chriftians ‘ Witheut are Doss,’ which is cited juft after, cbvicully 
requires the fame ‘nterpretation, See alfo Joci iti. 3, where 7} Phi pe | perhaps 
Gignifies for feed, Rev. 
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to indulge the fatal delufion. No; without hearty repentance, 
through your injured Redeemer, Jefus Chrift, offered up on the 
bended knees of your fouls and bodies, and total abftinence for the 
future; there is—there can be—no poflible hope of reconciliation 
and forgivenefs. Becaufe the grace of God, which is fufficient for 
every one of us, is always within the reach of one hearty, fincere 
prayer. And bodily mortification, abftinence, fafting, and vigi- 
lance, which are obvious, natural remedies, were never out of our 
own power. “ Be not deceived (fays the apoftle, alluding to the 
infatuating power of this fin) neither fornicators, nor adulterers, 
fhall inherit the kingdom of God.”—* The works of the fleth are 
manifeft,” —{o that there is no plea for ignorance—* which are 
thefe, adultery, fornication, uncleannefs ; of the which (fays he) I 
tell you again, as I have told you in times paft; that they who do 
fuch things fhall not inherit the kingdom of God.” Once more ; 
* Fornication and uncleannefs, let it not be once named among 
you. For ye évow that no whoremonger hath any inheritance in 
the kingdom of Chrift and of God.” So likewife, St. John; “ He 
that overcomes’—the temptations of the world—* fhall inherit all 
things, and I will be his God, and he fhall be my fon; but the 
unbelieving, murderers, and whoremongers, fhall have_ their part 
in the lake that burneth with fire and brimftone.” 

“ Come now, let us reafon together,” my brethren! are thefe, 
or are they not, the immutable declarations and decrees of our 
God? They are. And heaven and earth fhall pafs away, before 
one jot, or one tittle of thefe laws fhall be changed. ‘* And though 
we,” through fear of offending the licentious humours of men, or 
your own deceitful hearts; orthe opinions of a corrupt world; “ or. 
an angel from heaven, preach any other Gofpel unto you, let him 
be accurfed.” ~To this, we have, every one, bound our immortal 
fouls, by that folemn vow, promife, and profeflion, made at our 
baptifm ; over and above the univerfal obligations of natural reli- 
gion, and our own reafon. 

¢ And fhall we now venture to in‘titute a comparifon between 
thefe texts and our daily pra¢tices—to try our conduét by the rule 
of God’s word? Alas! it would amount to a publication of our 
national infamy. A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in 
the land. Thofe whom God hath joined together in holy matri- 
mony, are now, by man continually put afunder for repeated 
adulteries. 

‘The whoremonger is permitted, at the prefent day, almoft 
without cenfute, to hang out a flag of defiance againft all law hu- 
man and divine; and the concubine is notorioufly kept, and openly 
reforted to, in the face of the fun, by the married as well as the 
unmarried, Is it not a commen occurrence, to meet both the old 
and the young going after her, without fear or fhame, as an ox to 
the flaughter, or a fool to the coriection of the ftocks; infenfible, 
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unapprehenfive, unalarmed, till a dart of difeafe, poverty, or de- 
{pair ftrike through his liver? Though her houfe be uxiverjally 
knows to be the way to hell, going down to the chambers of death. 

‘Yes! this is the great crying fin of our country—it calls day 
and night to heaven, and muft without {petdy reformation draw 
down fwift, inevitable vengeance on our deyoted heads. Is not 
provifion for the flefh publicly made, to enable you with more con- 
venience to fulfil the lufts thereof? What other conftruétion 
will the enemy of our religion put upon thofe mafked afcmblies, 
which, of late, are grown fo frequent among us? Will not our 
fecret hiftories juftify his application of Job’s complaint? “ The 
aduiterer difeuifeth his face, and waiteth for the twilight, faying, 
no eye fhall fee me.” In this artificial darknefs, they dig through 
the virtue and honour of thofe, whom they had marked for them- 
felves in the day-time. 

‘ Hence the peace of families is irrecoverably deftroyed; hence 
_ the faithful hufband is irreparably injured, difhonoured ; hence the 
grey hairs of the venerable parent are brought down with forrow to 
the grave, for the ruin of a lovely and once innocent child ; hence 
the implacable fury of private vengeance is let loofe among us in 
duels, defiling the land with premeditated murthers; hence many 
immortal fouls, for whofe falvation the immaculate Lamb of God 
was content to pour forth his precious blood, are fealed up unto the 
day of wrath; and the meafure of our national iniquities is infen- 
fibly accumulating to heaven.’ 


We have been induced to cite this paffage, as it may reach 
fome into whofe way the fermon itfelf might never come, and 
we cannot forbear adding that, as our churches are not yet 
entirely deferted, if fuch honeft and direct addrefles were more 
frequently delivered in them, they could not fail of producing 
beneficial effects. 





+ 


Obfervations upon the Plagues inflified upon the Egyptians: im 
which is fhewn the Peculiarity of thofe Fudgments, and thew 
Correfpondence with the Rites and Idolatry of that People. 
To these is prefixed, a Prefaiory Difcourfe concerning the 
Grecian Colonies from Egypt. By Sacob Bryant. (Conclud- 
ea from Vol. X11. New Arr. p. 379:) 


PPHE fourth part of this work opens with a diflertation upon 
the Divine Miffion of Mofes, which, notwithftanding the 
multifarious matter collected by bifhop Warburton under that 
title, willbe found to abound with new and very interefting 
remarks, and, indeed, is purpofely conduéted upon a different 
principle, it being the plan of Mr. Bryant to form his conclu- 
fions, not, like the prelate, from what Mofes omitted, but 

from what he performed. 
‘It 
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* It will be my endeavour, as I before mentioned, to fhew, that 
the great lawgiver and leader of the Ifraelites in numberlefs inflances 
acted contrary to common prudence: and that the means ufed, 
feemed inadequate, and oftentimes, oppofite, to the end propofed. 
Hence the great events, which enfued, were brought about not only 
without any apparent probability, but even poffibility, of their fuc- 
ceeding oy human means.’ 

The illuftration of this fubje&t is divided under the follow- 
ing heads, which diftin€lly treat of the birth of Mofes and his 
wonderful prefervation—The Servitude of the Ifraelites in 

pt—The abode-of Mofes in Midian— His appointment to 
free his People—The Order or Mefflage * he was to deliver 
for that purpofe; and various conclufions concerning it. Ob- 
fervations next follow on the divine interview, and an account 
of the two mirvcles it exhibited. In the feétion relating to the 
Symbolical Serpent, various inftances are cited, touching fer- 
pentine worfhip, ferving to illuftrate certain paflages in the fa~ 
cred hiftory, and to evince that the Ifraelites were tainted with 
the idolatry of the Egyptians during their refidence amongft 
them. Hence a tranfition is made to the ferpents in the wil- 
dernefs, and alfo the brazen ferpent, of which the fpiritual 
meaning is attempted to be explained, more particularly after 
ftarting and anfwering the following objeCtion. 

¢ But it may be faid ;—Can we fuppofe that the God of Ifrael 
would explain himfelf by the emblems of Egypt? I anfwer: moft 
undoubtediy. The revealing of his mind by Egyptian fymbols was 
like writing in the characters of that country. It was in a manner 
{peaking their language ; and therefore attended with great fitnefs, 
and propriety. I have mentioned, that there was nothing repre- 
henfible in the characteriftics themfelves. ‘The only crime was in 
the mifapplication. They had their meaning: and thofe, who had 
any knowledge in the wifdom of the Egyptians, muft have under- 
ftood their immediate purport. This emblem therefore was very 
properly introduced.’ 








* It is no flight proof of 1: actention to the merits of an ingenious {cholar, 
and at the fame time to the lights which have been thrown upon Scripture, that 
writers fhould vo on to ftyle the burning IID, a usu: whenit has beer proved, 
fo decided y,aPALM-TR EE. The error, however, that arvfe from mis-tranflation, 
may be hitherto pardoned, fince it appears to have given colouring to the ane 


gexed deftription : 
* Auf einmahl gahnt im tiefiten Felfeng-und 
thn eine ‘‘dhle an, vor deren finfterm Schlund 
Ein prifielnd Feuer flammr. In wunderbaren Geftalten 
Ragt aus der dunkem Nacht das an, eftrah te Geftein, 
Mit wildem Gebiifch veriezt, das aus den {chwartzen Spalten 
Herabnikt und im W'erfchein 
Wie griires Fever br: ont. Oberon. Erfter Gefang. 18." 
Of this divine pocm, we underftand the late Mr. Six, of Canterbury, hae 
left a tranfiation, wita which we earneftly hope the werld will be favoured. 
Jaformation concerning it will be thankfully received. Rav. 
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On noticing the application of this type by our Saviour to 
himfelf (John iii. 14, 15.) Mr. Bryant conjectures that the ar- 
gument it afforded in favour of parser a was the probable 
reafon why Jofephus omitted to mention the brazen ferpent in 
the wildernefs, notwithftanding he promifed in his Antiqui- 
ties, which are copied from the Bible, to leave out nothing 
material. The rod of Mofes is next confidered, and a fpiritual 
meaning difcovered in it, analogous to that of the ferpent. 
After a brief remark on the renewal of the miracle, Mr. Bryant 
paffes on to Mofes asan oracle, and a reputed divinity. What 
he advances under thefe heads, deferves to-»e quoted : 


* Mofes heard all thefe affurances in refpeét both to Pharoah and 
the Ifraelites: yet a diffidence of himfelf was {till predominant : and 
he could not help uttering his unneceflary fears. Exod. c. 4. v. 10, 
And Mofes faid unto the Lord, O my Lord, I am not eloquent, 
neither heretofore, nor fince thou haft fpoken unto thy fervant: but 
I am flow of fpeech, and of a flow tongue. 

‘ V. 11. And the Lord faid unto him, Who hath made man’s 
mouth? or who maketh the dumb, or the deaf, or the feeing, or 
the blind? have not-I the Lord ? 

* It is faid, that the Lord was difpleafed with this backwardnefs : 
yet, in compaffion to human weaknefs, he condefcended to affure 
him of farther affiftance. That he would influence Aaron, his 
brother, who fhould certainly come with joy to meet him on his, 
approach towards Egypt. 

‘ V. 15. And thou fhalt {peak unto him, and put words in his 
mouth; and [ will be with thy mouth, and with his mouth, and 
will teach you what ye fhall do. 

‘ V. 16. And he fhall be thy fpokefman unto the people: and 
he fhalt be, even he fhall be to thee inftead of a mouth, and thou 
fhalt be unto him inftead of God. 

* By this is meant, that Mofes fhould be like a divine oracle; 
whofe refponfes were difclofed by his prieft, or prophet. He was, 
as a divinity, to fuggeft, and another was to declare, his purpofe. 
But the firft fuggeftion was to come from God; by whom Mofes 
himfelf was to be originally infpired—Thou fhalt fpeak unto him, 
(thy brother) and put words in his mouth. But antecedently to 
this—I will put words in thy mouth. Thus Mofes was made the 
oracle of God. This is very remarkable: for we find, that amon 
the Egyptians he was ftiled Alpha, or more properly Alphi, whict 
fignifies the mouth or oracle of God. Weare indebted to Ptolemy 
Hephzftion for this intelligence: who, however, not knowing the 
purport of the name, has done every thing in his power toruin the 
hiftory. He would interpret a foreign term by a Grecian etymo- 
logy: and fuppofes it to be derived from aagos, alphos, vitiligo. 
From hence he would infinuate, that Mofes was infected with 

leprofy. 
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leprofy. If the prophet had been the leaft tainted with fuch a dif- 
arder, he muft have been in no fit condition for fach an-embafly : 
as he would have had little chance of gaining accefs to Pharaoh, or 
being admitted to the elders of his own people. Let it then fnffice, 
that—Mwons, 6 Twy ECeaswy Nowoberng AAD exaAsito : Mofes, thelaw- 
giver of the Hebrews, was called (among the Egyptians) Alpha. 
Let us fee, what was the purport of the title among the people, from 
whenée he came; or at leaft thofe of their neighbourhood, who 
were connected with them. The Phenicians came originally from 
Egypt; amd carried with them much of the religion of that country. 
We accordingly aré told,—Arda, Cus, xsParn Sonnets. Among 
the Phenicians Alpha fignifies an ox, or an head: i. e. a chief, or 
leader. Again—Aagn, tym. By Alphe, is denoted value, and ho- 
Nour. AAQnras, avbewores evrinos, Gacsrsts- Alpheftae are honourable 
perfonages: kings and princes. Plutarch tells us, that Cadmus was 
fuppofed to have given the name of Alpha to the firft letter of his. 
alphabet in honour of the facred bull or cow of Phenicia : which was 
diftinguithed by this title. For this animal was by the Phenicians, as 
well as the Egyptians, efteemed facred, and oracular: and therefore 
called alphi, (*B9N) the voice of God. This is intimated-by the 
ftory of Cadmus ; who is faid to have been directed to his place of 
refidence by a bull or cow: which went before him, and fhewed 
him the way. By this was originally meant, that he formed his 
route in obedience to Alpha, an oracle. From thefe evidences it 
appears, that this termi was ufed for an honourable, and prophetic 
title : and it was juftly appropriated by the Egyptians to Mofes: -as 
he was appointed.to be God’s oracle, and Aaron, his interpreter — 
I will be with thy mouth :—and he, even he fhall be to thee inftead 
of a mouth, and thou fhalt be to him inftead of a god. Again +— 
See I have made thee a god to Pharaoh: and Aaron thy brother fhall 
be thy prophet. What could be more appofite, than for people to 
give to this prophetic perfonage the name of (952) Alphi; ex- 
prefled by the Greeks Alpha: which precifely fignifies—The 
Mouth of God. There was an account given by Helladius Befan- 
tinoiis, of Mofes being recorded by the Egyptians under this title ; 
but he explained it in the fame idle manner, as Ptolemy Hepheftion 
had done before. He alfo referred to Philo Judzus in fupport of 
his hypothefis : but there is nothing in Philo to his purpofe. He is, 
therefore, juftly condemned by Photius for the falfity of his appeal. 
He is however a voucher, that the title Alpha was conferred, though 
he did not underftand the purport. 

¢ Diodorus Siculus gave an ample account of Mofes and the If- 
raelitifh nation, in his fortieth book; part of which is ftill extant. 
There are many things, which he has not truly reprefented : yet the 
account in general is curious: and the character of the prophet well 
maintained. And though he does not exprefsly tell us, that Mofes 
was called Alphi, yet he mentions, what amounts to the fame pur- 
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pofe ; that he liad a communieation with the deity; and {pake, as 
he direéted; fo that his words were to be efteemed the voice of 
God ; and the prophet himfelf his mouth, For he fays, that, at the 
clofeof the laws given.to the Jews, . was fubjoined, Muon; axagas re 
Que rad: Aryes Tos Iedasors. The purport of which is plainly—that 
the inftitutes given by the prophet, were received by him immedi- 
ately from the deity, whofe will he made known tothe people. In 
another place, mention is made of his receiving thefe laws from that 
God—rer law smxadsyeror, Who was. called Jao, the fame as Jehe- 
vah. 


He was reprefented not only as an Oracle, but as a Deity. 


‘ I have mentioned a particular paiinge in Exodus, where thefe 
remarkable words occur—And the Lord {aid unto Mofes, fee I have 
made thee a God to Pharoah. This is faid by, Artapanus;and others, 
to have been in fome meafure fulfilled : and that Mofes was efteem- . 
ed and recorded, .as a deity. Philo feems to intimate the fame, 
"Hina ds Avyurrag gag twig tar aciGrdertwr dna exis, Te Cacirevorros 
Tus 2egas Dagew { reornyagerbn) @r;. But when the people of Egypt 
fuffered the punifhments due to their crimes againft heaven, he was 
there ftiled the god of Pharoah, the king of the country. 

¢ Jofephus {peaks nearly tothe fame purpofe. Tutor de ro» argu 
bavuasoy pay Avyumrios xaos Gerov vopslac. They-to this day look upoa 


Mofes as a wonderful and divine perfon. We, therefore, need not 
be furprifed, if he had a divine title.’ 


After briefly attending to the fubject of the angel that with- 
ftood Mofes in his way.to Egypt, the author dwells more 
largely on the powers. with which Mofes was inveited, and 
having-added a fhort recapitulation, and anfwered an objec- 
tion; bri Bs us thence .to confider the route taken by Mofes ° 


and the I{raclites upon their departure, the encampment upon 
the extreme point of the Red Sea, their arrival at Sinai, attempt 
to get’te the Land of Promife, with the confequent procedure. 
On thefe-topics, the internal evidence of the Mofaic hiftory is 
made ufe.of—and, we will add, in a moft fatisfaCtory manner — 
as far as was neceflary to fhew the utter abfence of human 
policy in the whole procefs of adapting the means to the end, 
independent-of divine guidance : Mr. Bryant next deduces, 
from the conftitution of the law, arguments to eftablith its di- 
vine origin. What he-hath fuggeited on this ground, is highly 
deferving of notice: 


‘ The very nature of the Mofaic law fhews the neceflity of God's. 
interpofition : for, without his ordinance and fanction, it could ne. 
ver have been eftablithed. And we mighcteft the argument far the 
divine appointment of Mofes upon this fole foundation, that thefe 
rites.and inftitutes could net have beem either conceived, or enforced: 

by 
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by him : nor could he poffibly, unlefs commanded, have wifhed to’ 


have carried them into execution.’ 

* But the chief queftion to be afked is, though he were ever fo 
willing to frame them, how he could poffibly enforce them. They 
muft have appeared in many inftances inexplicable; and even con- 
trary to reafon. What art or power could be ufed to bring the peo- 
ple to obey them : a people too, who were of a rebellious fpirit, 
impatient of controul, and devoted to fuperftitions, quite repugnant 
to thefe ordinances? Human affiftance he had none: for we find 
inftances of his own fifler and brother oppofing him, and of the 
very children of Aaron being in actual rebellion. Laws are gene- 
rally made, when people have been well fettled; and they are founded 
upon many contingencies, which arife from the nature of the foil, 
the trade and produce of the country, and the temper, cuftoms, and 
difpofition, of the natives and their neighbours. But the laws of 
Mofes were given in a defert, while the people were in a forlorn 
ftate, wandering from place to place, and encounfering hunger and 
thirft, without feeing any ultimate of their roving. Thefe preferipts 
were defigned for a religious polity when the people fhould be at fome 
particular period fettled in Canaan: of which fettlement human 
forecaft could not fee the leaft probability. For, what hopes could 
a leader entertain of poffeffing a country, from which he withdrew 
himfelf : and perfifted in receding for fo many years? And, when 
at a time an attempt was made to obtain fome footing, nothing’ en- 
fued but repulfe and difappointment. Did any lawgiver pen direc- 
tions about corn, wine, and oil in acountry, that was a ftranger to 
tillage and cultivation; or talk of tithes and firft fruits, where there. 
was f{carcely a blade of grafs? It may be anfwered, that thefe ordi- 
mances were given with a view to Canaan. True: But Mofes was 
not acquainted with Canaan: and if providence were not his guide, 
there was little chance of his getting even a fight of it. He was in 
the midft of a wildernefs: and fo continued for near forty years,.; 
And in this place and at this feafon, he gave dire€tions about their . 
towns and cities, and of the ftranger within their gates; while they 
were ina ftate of folitude under tents, and fo likely to continue. He 
mentions their vineyards and olives, before they had an inch, of 
ground ; and gives intimation about their future kings, when they 
were not conftituted as a nation. Thefe good things they did at 
length enjoy : and in procefs of time they were under regal govern- 
ment. But how could Mofes be apprifed of it? Wasit by infpira- _— 
tion ?. If fo, he was under the direction of an higher power : and his 
miffion by divine authority : which is granting the point in queftion. 
Add to the articles abovementioned, the various ordinances about 
burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, and fin-offerings; alfo concerning 
offerings of atonement : and of general atonement to be made with 
blood by the high prieft for all the people: the redemption of the 


firft-born ; and the ranfom, which every man was to pay for his 
ewn 
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own foul. Nor mutt the feafts, or feftivals, be omitted; the feait 
of the Sabbath, of Peatecoft, of the Paflover, the feaft of Trum- 
pets: and of the new Moon; and the feaft of Expiation. Alfo 
the fabbatical year, and year of Jubilee ; the redemption of fer- 
vants, and the redemption of lands: and above all, the redemption 
of fouls. I omit many other ordinances: to which we know of 
nothing fimilar in Egypt, nor in any other country. The heart of 
man could not have devifed them. If then there was a particular 
meaning in thefe laws, and a (ecret allufion: and they were not 
* merely rites of arbitrary inftitution: the fecret purport muff relate 
to events in the womb of time, with which Mofes was not ac- 
quainted. Or if he were acquainted; then the fame conclufion 
follows here, as before: he muft have had the intelligence by infpi- 
ration ; and confequently what he did, was by divine appointment. 
The internal evidence, we ice, is wonderful: and not to be contro- 
verted The only way to get rid of it, is to fet afide the external : 
and fay, that the whole 4s a forgery. But this is impeffible: the 
law ftill exifts, and muft have had a beginning. It is kept up by 
people of the fame race, as thofe, to whom it was firft delivered : 
and from whom it has been uniformly tranfmitted without any in- 
terruption, This people have now loft their polity : and have been 
for ages in a ftate of difperfion. And, as there are many things in 
the books of Mofes faid concerning both them and their fore-fathers: 
every thing which was prediéted, has been literally, fulfilled. They 
are probably as numerous now, as they were of old; but widely 
diffipated ; being in the midft of nations, yet feparate from them : 
preferved by providence for efpecial purpofes: and particularly to 
afford atteftation to thofe divine oracles, in which they are fo fig- 
nally pointed out.’ 


Farther obfervations follow, as corroborative proofs, whick 
render the fpirit of truth apparent through the whole. 

The laft fubject to be difcuffed, refpeéts the piace of refi- 
dence given to the children of Ifrael in Egypt, and their de- 
parture from it. The intimate acquaintance with the writings 
of the ancients, which Mr. Bryant is poffeffed of, has enabled 
him to enter on thefe queftions with confiderable advantage. 
Hence, he hath not only been able to demonftrate that the 
original Heliopolis ftood upon the Sebennytic, or middle 
branch of the Nile, whilft the more modern city of the fame 
name was ereéted in the Arabian defcert, about twelve miles 
from Letopolis and Babylon, north eaft of both; but, by af- 
certaining the different fituations of the two cities, named 
Sais, to determine the diftri€t which was denominated the 
diftri€t of Gothen; on the purport of the name of which we 
have the foHowing remarks : 


* IT once imegined, that the term Gofhen, was a variation of the 
name {@/5, Cufhan: and that the region was fo called from the 
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fons of Chus,- who once fefided there. . But a learned friend told 
me, that he thought, the true etymology was from the Arabian word 
Guth, a tongue; and that the land was fo denominated from its - 
tongue-like form. _ It is certain, that this part of Egypt was at times 

defcribed under the femblance of a pear, and an heart , and alfo of 

a tongue. All thefe objects have fome analogy in their fhape ; be- 

ginning at-a point, and fwelling out towards their bafe. Hence this 

région is faid to have been called Rib and Rab, a pear : and an heart, 

over burning coals is mentioned as its particular emblem. It was alfo 

defcribed as a tongue, which was a familiar image for lands pointed, 

and projecting as this did. Czefar {peaks of towns fituated upon 

fiich points of land, and ftiles them—oppida pofita in extremis lin- 

guis-promontorii. The opinion, therefore, of my learned friend, 

appears to be founded in truth ; and the land of Gofhen feems to 

have received this name from its form and fituation, and fignified a 
tongue-like-promontory. And not only Gofhen, but a great part 

of Lower Egypt may have been comprehended under this emblem. 

This is countenanced by ‘a paffage in Ifaiah, hitherto not wel! un- 

derftood, which it explains, and at the fame time is confirmed by it, 

—The Lord fhall: utterly deftroy the tongue of the Egyptian fea ; 

and, with his mighty wind, fhall he fhake his hand over the river. 

and fhali {mite it in the feven ftreams, and make men go over dry- 

fhed. C. xi. v. 15.’ 


From.a confideration. of different opinions concerning the 
Egyptian fea, mentioned by Lfaiah, and the conclufion, that 
it referred to the River of Egypt folely, we are led to trace the 
departure and route of the children of Ifrael from Egypt.—It 
would give us great pleafure, would our limits permit. us. to 
follow the guidance of our author, through the various intri- 
cacies attending this journey} but after obferving that, to 
thofe who are difpofed to follow, he will be found—what 
Mofes affirmed Hobab would be to the Ifraelites—* inftead of 
eyes *in the wildernefs ;? we muft clofe our account with 
citing his conclufion. 


© Conclufion concerning the journeying of the Ifraelites. 


¢ The diftance of time is fo great, and the fcene of aétion fo re- 
mote, .and fo little frequented, that one would imagine, tlicre could 
have been no traces obtained of fuch very early occurrences, It mutt 
therefore raife within us,a kind of religious reverence for the facred 
writer, whea we fee fuch evidences ftill remain of his wonderful’ 
hiftory. We-read of expeditions undertaken by Ofiris, Sefoftris, 
Bacchus, Vexoris, Myrina, Semiramis, and the Athntians, into dif- 





* Does not this expreflivon, taken in connection with the context, intimate 
that, Huovab’s knowledge of the {prings in the defert—for ry fiznifies a fountain, 
as we las an eye—would be of the greatet ufe in pointing out the propers. 
wit Courdzs ant fations for cncamping? Numbers, x31, Rave 
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ferent parts of the world, But no veftige remains of their opera- 
tions: no particular hiftory of their appulfe, in any region upon 
earth. We have in like manneraccounts of Brennus, as well as of 
the’ Teutones, Cimbri, and Ambrones: alfo of the Goths, and 
Vifigoths: and of other fwarms from the great hive in the north : 
all which are better authenticated. Yet we have only a general hif- 
tory of their migrations. The places, from whence they originally 
came, and the particulars of their journeying, have been effaced for 
ages. The hiftory recorded by Mofes appears like a bright, but re- 
mote, objeét, feen through the glafs of an excellent optician, clear, 
diftin€&, and well defined. But when we look back upon the ac- 
counts tran{mitted concerning the Affyrians, Egyptians, Medes, and 
Scythians ; or thofe of the early ages of Italy and Greece, we find 
nothing but a feries of incredible and inconfiftent events, and 
groupes of ftrange beings: 


¢ Abortive, monftrous, and unkindly mix'd, 
Gorgons, and harpies, and chimeras dire.’ 


¢ The ideas, which they afford, are like the fantaftic forms in an 
evening cloud: where we feem to defcry caftles and mountains, and 
gigantic appearances. But while we gaze, the forms die away, ahd 
we are foon loft in gloom and uncertainty. Concerning the Ifrael- 
ites we have a regular and confiftent hiftory. And though they were 
roving in a defert for forty years, and far removed from the reft of 
the world, yet we have feen, what manifeft tokens remain of their 
journeying and miraculous prefervation. 

‘ This external proof may appear to fome not very entertaining, 
nor perhaps neceflary ; as the internal has been fhewn to be very co- 
pious, and, as I flatter myfelf, ftreng and convincing to a degree of 
demonftration. Yet to every curious ‘and well difpofed mind, I 
hope, that this too will be found fatisfactory,and have its due weight.» 


The journies fubjoined, with the two maps, materially tend 
to illuftrate the work. 
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1794- 

W HEN the editor of thefe volumes publifhed his © Scle& 
Collection of Englith Songs,’ and his ¢ Ancient Songs,’ 

he attacked Dr. Percy with the moft fhamefu! and difgutling 

virulence 3 and even, as we are informed, proceeded fo far as 

to term the learned and refpectable prelate a /yimg prief, ina 


letter written purpofe'y for his infpection. AH this, yentle 


reader, was becaufe the doctor, in his early years, had puo- 
lithed that valuable collection the ‘ Reliques of ancient Englith 
C.R.N. Agr. (MII) Janu. 1795. E 


Psetry,’ 
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Poetry,’ in which he had fometimes corrected a word, or added 
a fupplement, to the originals. 

We are told by travellers that fome of the Tartar nations 
are accuftomed, when they kill an enemy, to make a drum of 
his kin, on which they beat tattoos of double terror. And 
never was wild Coflack, or French democrat, more il 
able than our prefent hero, whofe books are mere dtu 
of the fkins of his enemies ; that is, of all who have unluc ily 
foreftalled any of his ‘portant purfuits. Beware ye editors 

-of Robin Hood, or Tom Thumb! Rafh men, look to your 
fkins! Ye humble ballad- -mongers, hire alarmifts, for the 
Tartars are coming! 
The prefent drum is made of the fkin of John Pinkerton, 
eace to his manes; tympanixatur in pace. Pinkerton, origi- 
nally a ballad-monger, was fomewhat of a drummer in his own 
time 3; and his choit, we prefume, willliften with delight even 
to the found of his own ikin. 

To drop the metaphur, ere it grow ftale, it is impoffible to 
be ferious, when we feea writer fo weak as to burit into im- 
potent rage, and even fall into convulfions, at a change of a 
letter or word in anold ballad : and nothing can be more ‘puerile 
than to imagine that there is no room for a new publication 
till the former ones be cut down. Mr. Ritfon might have 
publithed collections of Knglifh or Scotith poetry, without af- 
jailing any former editor; and his induftry and ex: actnefs would 
have attracted eflimation. He might, in juftice and candour, 
have praifed former editors for what ihey did, initead o if in- 
dulging that malignity, which difgufts the reader of books of 
amufement, and is only acceptable to a few perverfe fpirits 
who rejoice to fee authors make themfelves little by fightis 1g 
like game cocks; and, while they feem to applaud their own 
cock, are laughing at him in their fleeves. 

This collection is ne atly printe: “se and is accompanied with 
the mufic. But we had hi gher ex; eClations from the editor’s 
pow rs © f refearch on fuch topi ICS, than we here find realized. 
Moit of the pieces are trivial and common: and we rofe from 
the work, not only without the gt atification of novelty, but 
with difguft at the editor’s prejudices, and want of tafte and 
diferimination. 
- Prefixt are a Praiice, and an Hiftorical Effay on Seotifh 
Song; and we thal with them begin our remarks, and leave 
the readee to judge how far this editor has a title to aflume 
fuch a ludicrous defpe otifm in his prefent department, which 
. he thus enters upon, as the By zantine emperors commenced 
their decrees w ith Ne/, ea Divinitas. 


‘ Tt may be naturally ft p;pofed that a publication of this nature 
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would have been rendered more perfec by a native of North 
Britain. Without difcuffing this queftion, the editor has only to 
obferve that diligent enquiry, extenfive reading, and unwearyed 
afliduity, added to the ftriftelt integrity, and moft difinterefted views, 
have poflibly tended to leffen the difadvantages of an Englifh birth ; 
and that he is perfuaded the prefent collection, fuch as it is, will 
not fuffer by comparifon with any thing of the kind’ hitherto pub- 
lithed in either country.’ 


Who would not imagine, from this felf-importance, that fome 
folermn afiair were in hand ? What mutt be the power of that 
mind which can defcant with fuch dignity on a ballad? To 
us, who are accuitomed to treat trifies as trifles, it recalls the 
remembrance of a venerable old man who once appeared at 
a fair, fhaking a child’s rattle, and gravely ftroking his beard 
at every paufe. 

The remarks on the Celtic language among the Galwegians, 
p- xiii. of the Eflay, proceed on erroncous fuppofitiois, the 
editor having ventured beyond his little pale. ‘The Wild Scots 
of Galloway, whi {poke lrith, were a colony permitted to fet- 
tle there in the fifteenth century, whiie a conftant intercourfe, 
and mutual! aid, prevailed between Scotland and the north of 
Ireland. ‘They are unmentioned before that time; afd have 
nothing to do with the oid Galwegians. The other arguments 
are equally futile, and beneata notice. Nor can greater ig- 
norance be evinced than in the imagination, p. xv. that the 
Celis had ever peopled Scandinavia; where, as every anti- 
quary: knows, not a Celtic word, nor monument, remains. 
The Duan, p. xix, is written in Irifh, as was the genealogy of 
Alexander III. though all know that Englith was the common 
language of the Scotifh court at that time. The bard ad- 
dreifes the people of Albany, or Scotland, in general, not the 
Celts only, as our-editor implies in his note. 

With fimilar /earning he mifquotes the Scaligerana, to fhew 
that James V. was camara, or flat-nofed ; while Jofeph 
Scaliger is {peaking of his contemporary James VI. who was 
_flat-nofed and ugly, as all his portraits fhew. Jofeph was hard- 
ly born when James V. died; and this monarch added to a 
moft graceful countenance an aquiline nofe, as appears not 
only from the old engraved portraits, but from that lately pub- 
lifhed, from an ancient painting, in the Portraits of Iiutirious 
Perfons of Scotland As Mr. Ritfon deals much in trifles, 
it is furprizing-that he 18’ not accurate in his trifles; but we 
hope that, by pointing out fuch ftrange errors, we fhali teach 
him a moft ufeful leflon, MopEsTy, the fenfe of his own 
faults, anda confequent lenity for thoie of others. 
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Of his candour in this Eflay, we thal! fele& the following 
fpecimen : 


‘ In the year 1719, the célebrated poem or ballad of Hardyknute 
firft appeared at Edinburgh, as * a fragment,” in a folio pamphlet 
of 12 pages. That it is of no greater antiquity, muft be perfeétly clear, 
froin every {pecies of evidence, intrinfic or extrinfic, and the only 
means of reconciling the feemingly oppofite accounts of its birth, ‘is 
to conclude it the “Hegitimate offspring of Mrs. Wardlaw, by fir 
John Bruce. The two ftanzas beginning “ Aryfe, zoung knicht,” 
the three beginning *“ Now with his ferfs and ftalwart train,” the 
two beginning “ Sgir bleids my leige,” the fix beginning “ Quhair 
lyke a fyre,” and the three laft, are not in the firft edition, (which 
was reprinted in four leaves, 8vo.) but originally appeared in the 
Ever green; in which many different readings are given, and Ram- 
fay; to confirm the authenticity of the whole, has every whete 
changed the initial _y tos. That a compofition abounding with 
evident imitations of, and direét allufions to modern and familiar 
poetry, in fhort, that a palpable and bungling forgery, without the 
flighteft refemblance of any thing ancient or origi inal, fhould have 
peffed, either in England or Scotland, for a genuine relique of an- 
tiquity, would appear almoft incredible and miraculous, if there 
were not fubfequent inftances of a fimilar delufion. ‘Why the 
Scotifh literati fhould be more particularly addicted to literary im- 
pofition than thofe of any other country, might be a curious fubjeét 
of inveftigation for their new Royal Society. Dr. Johnfan, indeed, 
is of opinion that “ a Scotchman mutt be a very fturdy moralift, who 
does not love Scotland better than truth; he will always love it,” 
he fays, “better than inquiry: and, if falfehood flatters his. vanity, 
will not be very diligent to detect it.” He is fpeaking of another 
forgery,—the poems of Offian. However this may be, the. faé is 
inconteftable ; and the forgeries of Hector Boethius, ‘David Chal- 
mers, George Buchanan, Thomas Dempfter, fir John Bruce, Wil- 
Kiam Lauder, Archibald Bower, James Maepherfon, and John 
Pinkerton, ftamp a difgrace upon the national character, which ages 
of excepticnlefs integrity will be required to remove ; an zra, how- 
ever, which, if one may judge from the deteftation in which the 
moit infamous and defpicable of thefe impoftors is univerfally held, 
has already commenced.’ 


The confufion of ideas in this paragraph is wonderful. Of 
the forgeries of David Chalmers we know nothing. Buchanan, 
we fuppofe, is arraigned as the forger of Maty’s letters, a 
charge only believed by bigots ; and, if they were forged, Mait- 
land of Lethington was certainly ive man. Bruee sad Pinker- 
ton forged old. ballads; and the latter has long ago painted 
out all his forgeries in that way, which ftrike us as being 


as innocent as the Impofturcs Inaocentes of Picart. At our au- 
thor’s 
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thor’s reflections our northern neighbours will only frile; but - 
we mult be pardoned for expofing his 3 ignerance. ‘There is, in 
faét, no country in Europe but has produced as many lite- 
rary impoftors as Scotland. In Italy they have fwarmed; 
witnefs the works of Annius of Viterbo, of Inghiramius, of 
numerous writers of the fifteenth century: it is even doubtful 
if Quintus Curtius be not a forgery of that period. In France 
let the falfe Turpin, Hunibaldus, &c. &c. be mentioned. In 
Spain, the forgeries of hiftory, the falfe Idatius, Julianus, 
Dexter, Braulo, Heleca, Eutrandus, &c. &c. amount to more 
than twenty, as the reader may fee on confulting the Biblio- 
theca Hifpanica of Antoninus. Even in England, Leland, 

Bale, and Pitts, (with bifhop ‘Tanner their blind follower) are 
as eminent forgers in their way as Thomas Dempiter; and 
Chatterton may vie with Macpherfon: not to mention fir 
‘Thomas Elliot, the forger of the Commentaries of Alexander 
Severus, &c. &c. , 

As to the extenfion our editor gives to the idea of for- 
gery, it only fhews a want of judgment and difcrimination. 
According to this faint introuble, Mr. Addifon, in his tales in 
the Speétator, from oriental MSS. Mr. Pope, in his Anec- 
dotes of the Court of Pharamond, from a MS. in the fame 
work, Montefquieu, in his Perfian Letters, (for brevity we 
pafs many known iaftances) are criminal forgers. <A little 
mind, never itfelf warmed by genius, nor fenfible to its im- 
preffions, may thus judge; but the public is a jury of more 
liberality and candour. 

The repeated attacks, in text and notes, on Pinkerton’s 
youthful productions, the Sele& Scotifh Ballads, &c. we 
pafs in filence, for they are too /avoury for our pages. But 
we muft exprefs our furprife that fo keen an author has hit 
no blot, but has fhot his arrows at random. Without meta- 
phor, no error is pointed out, but only general invectives, be- 
{towed with fuch furprifing fecundity and grace, as to remind 
us of a gent/eman mentioned in fcripture, ‘ who was angry be- 

caufe his time was but fhort.’ 

As the moft favourable {pecimen of the Effay, we fhall fele& 
the concluding part, on the mufical inftraments ufed in Scot- 
land, after premifing that the chorus is a bag-pipe, as fhewn 
by Mr. Ledwich in his Antiquities of [reland ; but we are 
fatigued with pointing out minute errors and imperfeétions ; ; 
and only requeft the reader to believe that we are not infenfible 
of the others in this extract: 

* A few words fhould, and but a fewcan, be added, concerning 
the ancient mufical inftruments of the Scots; of which, perhaps, 
they have at no period poilefled any great variety. ‘Thefe initru- 
3 ments 
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ents in the time of Sylvefter Giraldus, were the harp, or cythara, 
tympanum, and chorus. The tympanum refembled the tabor, 
tambour de Bafque, or tambourin, and the chorus was a fort of 
double trumpet, of which the form is preferved in the Lufcinius’s 
Mufurgia, printed at Strafburg in 1536. The cortinuator of For- 
dun mentions James I. as a maiterly performer on the tympanum and 
chorus, as weil on the p faltery and organ, the tibia and lyra, the 
tuba and fiftula, words which one cannot pretend to tranflate ; add- 
ing, that he touched the harp (cythara) like another Orpheus; and 
the tranflator of Bocthius exprefsly mentions, that “ he was richt 
cra ty in ney ng baith of the lute and harp, and findry othir inftru- 
mentis of mufik. ” Notwithitanding thefe authorities, itfeems high- 
ly probs ble that the harp was chiefly confined to the highlanders, 
whom alo; ng with their Irifh brethren, Major notices as excellent 
erformers upon that intirument; although it is now totaily un- 
known in “ae hichlands ; 2+ there appears no other evidence of its 
havine ever been in ule among the lowland Scots. 

‘ The bagpipe may be regarded as the national inftrument, peng 
a univerfal favourite with the people, to whom it ha: aiforded : 
graiciul harmony for many centuri es, being introduced by the roy i 
bard among the diforderly feftivities of Pe blis to the play 


With that Will Swane come {weitand’out, 
Ane meikle millar man, 
Giit i fall dance, haue doune, lat fe, 
Blaw up the bagpyp than.” 


7 


¢ The young folks were alfo f{ummoned out in the morning by the 
fame exhilarating found, 


“ The bag-pyp blew, and they out threw 
Quite from the townis vntaid.” 


¢ Thus alfo, in the epilogue to fir Dev id Lindfays Satyre of the 
thrie eflaits, (written < bout 1550,) the fpeaker fays 


* Menftrell, blaw up ane brawl of «te 

Let fe quha hebbils bett.” 
When or how this inftrument firft found its way into this county, 
ig almeft beyond the reach of conjecture. The tradition of the 
anes or Nor wes 2] iS, (WO 
h is fulfciently geatable, 
n be no queftion, indeed, either as to the antiquity or uni- 
c! this infirument: we find it to have been well oe to 


, — - “ae @Gindl ws thie day AMNIAN ir 
& ale i.omans. an i . it taiS CAV Common in It: and 


ermany. Ji mult be obferved, however, that the pipe at ] prefent 
5 >. = - ‘ountry. ne © +} f Ce, tle | on ”, ones 
vied In tLe iow Country or 10utTh o ocotiand, 1S effentia 
different from tke old highland pipe, which is uniformly blown 
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with the breath, whereas the former, like the Irif_li pipe, is filled by 
means of a bellows, 

‘ In The houlate, an allegorical poem, by one Holland, written 
about 1459, a number of mufical initruments is enumerated, moit, 
if not all, of which were probably then in ufe. The ftanza alluded 
to is as follows: 


‘ All thus our ladye thai lofe, with lyking and lift, 
Mentftralis and muficians, mo than I mene may, 
The p/altery, the citholis, the foft atharift, 

The * croude’ and the monycordis, the gythornis gay, 
The rote, and the recerdour, the ridus, the rift, 
The trump, and the tahurn, the tympane but trays 
The /ilt pype, and the lute, the cithil and fft, 

The dul/ate, and the dulfacordis, the /chalin of affray : 
The amyable or-ganis ufit full oft; 

Clarions loud knellis, 

Portatibis, and bellis, 

Cymbacllonis in the cellis, 

That foundis fo * foft.’ 


‘ Of the eight fhepherds mentioned in Wedderburn’s Complaint, 
“ the fyrit hed ane drove bagpipe, the nyxt hed ane pipe made of 
ane bleddir and of ane reid, the third playit on ane trump, thefeyrd on 
ane corze pipe, the fyft playit on ane pipe maid of ane gait horne, the 
fext playt on ane recordar, the feuint plait on ane fiddil/, and the laft 
piait on ane guhifil.” 

¢ We learn from a curious paffage in Brantome, already quoted,) 
that the good people of Edinburgh ufed to accompany their pfalms 
with wretched fiddles and fimall redecs ; of which, he fays, there was 
no want in the country. The vocal and inftrumental performances, 
or rather poetry and mulic, of thefe godly reformers, feem to have 
been admirably fuited to each other. 

‘ The viol has been incroaching for fome time on the province 

and popularity of the bagpipe; and will one day, moft probably, as 
it has very nearly done in England, filence it entirely: an event 
which fome ignorant or conceited pipers, by endeavouring to ftrain 
the inftrument to exertions it is incapable of, feem defirous to acce- 
lerate. Great praife, however, is due to the Highland Society, for 
the encouragement it gives to performers of merit, by an annual 
prize: 
‘ In the hope that this inveftigation, which, dry, tedious, and 
imperfect as it is, will, perhaps, be occafionally found to throw a 
glimmering light upon a fubject hitherto obfcure, may hereafter 
provoke the exertions of fome perfon qualified, in point of erudi- 
tion, information, mufical knowlege, tafte, and language, to do 
it juftice, thefe prges are concluded with fatisfaction.’ 
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In proceeding to the poems, which being moftly known. to 
our readers, will hardly admit of extraéts, we muft premife 
that our editor has {pared no pains to reje&t any improvement, 
and to reftore them to error and imperfection: a zeal emi- 
vently laudable, in an age when reformation is thought as 
dangerous as it is to get rid of the gout. We have no opinion 
of our author’s general learning; but muft whifper in his ear 
that it is profanation, nay, (in his faintly feale of crimes) it is 
bla/phemy, for any editor to publifh any claflic, except in fac- 
fimile of the MS. Hold you, Mr. Heyne, you facrilegious 
profeflor! And Virgil too! An old author! None of your 
improvements and conjectures! All muft be fac-fimile. No 
other fimile will go down. Here are Tom Hearne and John 
Ritfon, Tom O Nokes and John O Styles.—But copper-plates 
will be too expentive, firs, for printing my Virgi!l.—O true, 
Mr. Profeflor, copper is expenfive, though brats be not. But 
do give us a little touch of the black letter, you underf{tand : 
and by all means fupply not a word, a fyllable; give us all the 
contractions, all the {weet contraClions, not a pot-hook can 
be {pared. 


* Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat ?? 


For fuch, in folemn truth, is the ftate of this mighty quef- 
tion; and, for the practice of every editor in Europe, does 
Mr. Ritfon publicly call refpectable men, impo/ffors, forgers, 
and /yars. 

The notes are few, and fometimes erroneous, as for in-~ 
fiance, the apparition to col. Gardiner. By the prefervation 
of all the Jacobite fongs, (read not Jacobin) the editor has, as 
on other occafions, evinced his fondnefs for their principles, 
The following we fele€t as an antidote, and as fhort. 


‘¥E JACOBITES BY NAME. 


* Ye Jacobites by name, give an ear, give an ear; 
Ye Jacobites by name, give an ear; 
Ye Jacobites by name, 
Your fautes I will proclaim, 
Your doétrines | maun blame, 
You fhall hear. 


What is right, and what is wrang, by the law, by the law? 
What 1s right, and what is wrang, by the law ? 
What is right, and what is wrang? 
A fhort fword, and a lang, 
A weak arm, and a firang 
For to draw, 





Scori/h Songs. 
What makes heroic ftrife, fam’d afar, fam’d afar? 


What makes heroic ftrife, fam’d afar ? 
What makes heroic ftrife ? 
To whet th’ affaffin’s knife, 
Or hunt a parent's life 


Wi bludie war. 


Then let your fchemes alone, in the ftate, in.the. ftate ; 
Then let your {chemes alone, in the fate; 
Then let your {chemes alone, 
Adore the rifing fun, 
And leave a man undone 


To his fate.’ 


We forbear any further extracts, as the pieces are already 
known; and fhall only add a few remarks on the gloflary: 

Banjiers, are not men who bind fheaves, but bluftering fel- 
lows, {wearers; to ban, is to curfe. 

Bardies, are not little bards, but auld bardies, old bearded 
men. 

Blinks, Mr. Ritfon cannot interpret, though in the preced- 
ing line he gives its preterit blinkit, glanced. ‘ ‘The blythe 
blinks in her eye,’ is, ‘ Joy fparkles in her eye.’ 

Brag, is boatt, fcold. 

Bridal, from ‘br ide-ale! So burial is from bury-ale, and 
ceremonial, from ceremony-ale. 

Broom, heath! A mere provincialifm in fome parts of Eng- 
land. Broom, is broom, genifia. 

Brok, unknown, is badger. 

Bughting, ewe-milking ! It is putting them into bughts, or 
folds, whether milked or not. 

Ha-houfe and pantry, are ftrangely confounded with but ult 
ben. Hall and pantry are different from kitchen and narlour. 

Byde, not endure; but remain. 

Carl, isnot old man, but churl, and is applied to old and 
young. 

Ce/s, is city-tax. 

Chapped flocks, unknown, are cabbage ftocks chopped with 
butter. 

Cock, ftrut. 

Gluve, to play at the glove, is to tilt at a glove. 

Gowff’d, is laughed. 

Heezy, a fall. 

Kyrtle, is not upper-petticoat, but our modern gown, 3 
wailt and petticoat. A kyrtle and mantle completed a wo- 


man’s drels, 
Limmer, 
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Limmer, was formerly rogue; nor is it now whore, but 
flut. 

The interpretation of /uk my heed, is ridiculous: the ori- 
ginal word was doubtlefs Jute, /eut, bow. 

Mazer, is fine earthen ware, probably made at Mafieres in 
Champagne. 

Paw is French, pas, paffe: as in Englifh paw-tricks are 
pasy pas, not to be done. 

Shyre, is fheer. Slaited, is flided, glided. 

Tait, {mall quantity, {ticking together as a lock of hair, or 
of wool. 

Touk of drum, tuck of drum. 

Turs, to tur/e, isto bundle. /Veers, is worfe. 

We have pafled other inftances of wrong interpretation, or 
of the want of it, as thefe may convince our readers that Mr. 
Ritfon is little verfed in the Scotifh diale&t, though he afpire 
to be a fuperlative judge of every production init. He may 
at prefent regard us as his enemies; but as foon as he aban- 
dons his petulant and dafhing manner, which muft in time be 
difgufting to himfelf, he will efteem us his beft friends, for 
pointing out this worm in the bud. And as foon as he fhall 
begin to write like a fcholar and a gentleman, with accuracy 
and modefty, we fhall be the firft to applaud his new career. 





Confiderations on the Afedicinal Ufe of Faétitious Airs, and on 
the Manner of obtaining them in large Quantities. In Two 
Parts. Part I. By thomas Beddoes, M.D. Part I: 
By Fames Watt, Eq. 8vo. 25. Od. fewed. Johnfon. 
1794+ 

NNEXED to this pamphlet is an appeal to the public 
“™ from our obfervations on Dr. Beddoes’ taft publication, 
inferted in our Review for September 1794. The critique 
which Dr. Beddoes complains of, fo far from being dictated 
by any degrec of malevolence, was aétually written under the 
impreilion that the labours of our author deferved well of the 
public, as they might poflibly lead to a new and fuccefsful 
mode of treating a difeafe which may at prefent be deemed in- 
curable. Weaccordingly extraéted for public attention, fuch 
of the arguments and cafes as feemed ia any degree to tend 
towards a confirmation of his doctrine. We did, however, 
venture to advance, that decided facts were wanting to recom- 
mend it. ‘This Dr. Beddoes haftily confiders as a mifrepre- 
fentation ; becaufe, fays he, I did not pretend to adduce faats. 

This is the very thing which we objected to him, and we ftill 

think that medical reafonings are of little confequence unlefs 

fupported 
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fupported by facts. But, fays our author, if the fuggeftions of 
phyficians are decried and rejected becaufe facts are wanting, 
whence are facts to be derived; the hands of medicine are tied, 
and fhe muft ever remain as helplefs as at prefent. In this 
fentiment we entirely concur with Dr. Beddoes, and we are 
certainly very far from wifhing that a new remedy may not be 
tried in a defperate difeafe. When we objected that facts were 
wanting, we intended to inculcate the propriety of adducing 
fa&ts, and confequently of making trial of the new remedy. 
There is, however, fuch a thing as making experiments in 
private practice, and in hofpitals; anda phyfician who has 
made fuch experiments, and has found them to anfwer, ftands 
on very different ground from one who recommends a remedy 
from theory. ‘There is a difference between a remedy which 
may fucceed, and one which has fucceded, and this is adiftin&tion 
to which we itill think it neceflary to adhere. Several experi- 
ments, howcver, it ought to be remarked, have been made on 
the pneumatic plan by Dr. Beddoes, of which the refults have 
been, in our opinion, by no means flattering. 

But Dr. Beddoes in his reply, has cholen to republith every 
thing which we {lated in oppofition to his new mode of prac- 
tice, and to fupprefs all that we advanced in its favour. Sucha 
conduct might feem extraordinary, were it not known that next 
to the fame of the hero is that of the martyr. Before any per- 
fon, however, fhall determine that Dr. Beddoes is a perfecut- 
ed man, and that we are his periecutors, we regueit him to 

erufe at full length his publications, and our account of them. 

Dr. Beddoes informs us, at the beginning of the prefent 
pamphlet,.that three gentlemen have agreed to rifque with 
him the fum of 2001. each, for the purpote of afcertaming the 
truth of thoie phyfiological inquiries which he had lately pub- 
lifhed. ‘Ihe names of thefe perfons are Mr. William Rey- 
nolds, and Mr. Jofeph Reynolds of Ketley, and Mr. William 
Yonge, furgeon of Shefnal Shropfhire, who certainly deferve 
well of the public for their liberality. ‘The next article is a 
propofal to the public, to raife a fund by fubfcription for the 
yurpofe of afcertaining the merits of the pneumatic practice. 
The plan is, to eftablith a dwelling houfe for the reception of 

2 patients, upon whem the effects of the different kinds of 
air are to be tried. Patients wio do not refide in the houfe 
may alfo be fupplied with air. For the whole expence, he 
thinks that three or four thoufand pounds would probably 
fulfice. 

Dr. Beddoes then proceeds to the inveftigation of his fub- 
ject under the following heads: I Of the atmofphere, 
If. OF the breathing of man, and animals with warm blood. 
NJ, ‘Though the proportion of oxygene in the atmofphere may 

be 
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be belt adapted to the average {tate of health, may not the pro- 
portion be fmaller than is beneficial in fome diforders, and 
larger than others? IV. The effect of breathing oxygene air 
undiluted. V. Experiments with air, containing fomewhat 
more oxygene than the atmofphere. VI. Neceffity of oxygene 
air to mufcujar exertion. VH. Another comparative experi- 
ment with an animal crarged with oxygene. VIII. Experi- 
ments. with oxygene and other airs, largely, diftributed through 
the cellular fubfiance. IX. Experiments with hydrogerie and 
other mephitic airs. 

Our author then proceeds to apologife for his cruelties to 
the animals who were the fubjects of experiment, in the fol- 
lowing words : 

* Of fome readers, whom the importance of the fubjeét may 
lead to take up this pamphlet, the curiofity will, I fear, be reprefled 
by. fenfations, arifing from the idea of pain endured by the animals. 
Ina few cafes, ‘the torture which was inflicted was exceedingly re- 
pugnant to my own feelings; and for this reafon, I have left one 
feries of experiments (fect. VI.) more incomplete than I could eatily 
have rendered it. Againft drowning, an imputation of cruelty will 
hardly lie: animals, deftined to this death, may juft as well drown 
for the inftruction of the phyfician. Befides, did not accuftomed 
acts of outrage and injuftice daily pafs uncenfured, I know not how 
he who feeds upon the fiefh of a flanghtered animal can, upon re- 
flection, condemn inveftigations, ferioufly tending to reftore or pre- 
ferve health, though conducted at the expence of the life and eafe 
of animals, unable to refift the powerof man. I with, with all my 
heart, | could prove that morofe writer in the wrong, who has called 
the Earth A vast FIELD OF BATTLE, Where creature, for prefer- 
vation, preys upon creature, or tortures its fellow in purluit of 
pleafure.’ 


As long as Dr. Beddoes profecuted his inquities by innocent 
means, they were of courfe worthy of praife, but when his 
proofs are derived from the fufferings of animals, it is proper 
to confider them with Icfs indulgence. In the firft place, it 
by no means appears fo clear to us as to Dr. Beddoes, that the 
practice of torturing animals for the fake of philofophical in- 
veitigation is juftifiable. Qur author pleads humanity in juftifica- 
tion of cruelty, upon the ground that it is for the good of man- 
kind that thefe unfortunate animals are fubmitted to experiment, 
But let a man be careful how he adopts the maxim that the end 
juttifies the means. What in reality, however, has been 
more clearly evinced by fubmitting animals to experiment, than 
that fuch practices are lefs calculated to promote the cure of dif 
eafes, than to gratify curiofity. If every perfon who fets 
about reforming philofophy, is to be deemed juftifiable in tor- 

meniing 
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menting animals, can we be furprized that vanity and luxury 
fhould lay claim to fimilar indulgences. Can we wonder that fome 
animals fhould be miferably tormented to improve the flavour of 
their flefh, and others to beftow an imaginary ornament on 
the equipages of their mafters. We do not mean to aifert, 
however, that Dr. Beddoes is to be claffed with thofe who tor- 
ture animals for theirown indulgence: but thatanimals fhould 
be given up to the caprice of individuals, is an abufe which 
fhould be rectified by the legiflatnre of every civilized countty. 
If one man tortutes animals for philofophical inveftigation, 
another will think he has an equal right to torture them for 
luxury, another for vanity, another for intereft, and another 
for amufement. We fhall extract Dr. Beddoes’ reflexions 
on the preceding fa@s : 


‘ The attentive reader muft have feen, even in the refult of thefe 
fimp!e extemporaneous experiments, indubitable proofs of the power 
of factitious airs to affect the living frame. It appears that oxygene 
air, when infpired pure, or nearly fo, increafes all the internal mo- 
tions fo as to produce dangerous or mortal inflammation ; that by 
reddening the blood, it brightens the colour of the folid parts; even 
that of the liver, which anatomy fhews to be the leaft likely of all 
the folids to be affected by any change of the arterial blood: that 
it renders animals lefs capable of being drowned or deftroved by 
cold; that it is expended in mufcular motion, fince animals that 
have exerted themfelves violently, immediately before confinement 
in a given quantity of atmofpheric air, or during confinement, 
fooneft exhauft it of oxygene; and that, when it is blown into dogs, 
in the manner veal is blown by butchers, it produces a remarkable 
degree of vivacity. Thefe facts, compared with fome of the ob- 
fervations, which will be given in the next patagraph, will prove of- 
ufe in directing us how to apply this air properly as a remedy. 

‘ Between the unrefpirable airs, there feems a remarkable differ- 
ence in their power to produce infenfibility and death. Hydrogene 
appears the leaft noxious, both when infpired alone, or mixed with 
atmofpheric air. Azote probably differs little from hydrogene. 
Hydro-carbonate feems extremely deleterious; Mr. Watt gives evi- 
dence of this in the human fpecies. I can add a fimilar obfervation. 
A perfon in confirmed confumption breathed a quantity of hydro- 
carbonate, mixed with four times its bulk of atmolpheric air: he 
became very fick, or rather vertiginous ; the pulfe was much quick- 
ened, and the extremities became very cold. The patient 
finding an abatement of pain in his fide, and ef dyfpnoea, re- 
turned for another dofe. The perfon who prepared this air, 
is one of the moft {kilful chemifts, and moft celebrated me- 
chanical philofophers in Great Britain. ‘Thinking the former 
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dofe too ftrong, he now mixed fifty cubic inches of hydro-carbonate 
with 600 of atmofpheric air. This was refpired without any fen- 
fible effe&. In a quarter of an hour, 100 cubic inches of hydro- 
carbonate were mixed with 600 of atmofpheric air. The patient 
breathed at twice about two-thirds of this mixture, when he was 
detired to defift. Soon afterwards he became vertiginous and 
nearly infenfible, his pulfe at one period being nearly imperceptible ; 
the {phin&er of the bladder was relaxed; after his recovery, he was 
again very cold, “ intenfely cold to his own feelings,” was his ex- 
preffion, as well as tothe touch. After getting into his carriage, he 
fainted; and his pulfe for feveral hours continued quicker and 
weaker than before. The operator having obferved, that when 
much water is added to red-hot charcoal, carbonic acid air is 
copicufly produced, in the psa of this laft portion of air, 

rad added fo little <— that no fuperduc sus fteam at all camie 
over; hence it was as pure ascan be made: being allo newly, pre- 
pared, it retained all the charcoal it had carried up; of which it vis 
weil known to depofit part on ftanding. This leads me to con- 
jecture, that the greater deleterious power of heavy inflammable air 
from water and hot charcoal (hydro c: axpomate) compared with that 
of light inflammable air, depends on the facility of its combination, 
or at leaft of the charcoal it : contains with the oxygene of the blood ; 
in confequer ice of which, it {peedily difarms the fy {tem of iis mov- 
ing princip le, and induces litelefsnefs. This opinion is counte- 
nanced by the effeét of nitrous air, which more quickly deftroys life 
than any of thole above-mentioned, and which is well-known very 
readily to combine with oxygene. Inttantaneous death, in this cafe, 
may be imputed to the initantaneous pro auction of an highly cor- 
rofive acid (nitrous acid) and its application to the whole furiace of 
the lungs. And this hypotheiis may be thought to be correborated 
by the rapid effect of carbonic acid air in occafioning death, for 
which I confefs myfelf unabie to aflign any plaufible chemical, or 
phyfiological reafon. In the mean time, the fats I have related, 
oblige me to reject the opinion of thoie eminent philofophers, who 
have of late fuppofed that w and feveral sari | unrefpirable airs 
produce death, fimply by sychutien of the oxysene of the atmo- 
iphere. Whether it be that fome rob the body y a this principle, 
and others exhauft the fenforial power by an unknown operation, 
their action is certainly unequal: and I prefume, rap pid from 
afphyxia in water (when but little goes down the wind pipe), hy- 
drogene air, azote, or from ftrangulation, (where no inde inju- 
ry trom violence is produced) will be much more eafy than irom 
afphyxia, occafioned by other unre{pirable mediums. 

‘ Experiments to difcover the effects of the long continued action 
of aeri-form fubftances, would be much more curious than fuch as 


I have made. They would thus, in all probability, more deeply 
and 
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and permanently affect the living fyftem. If, for inftance, an ani- 


20 2 
mal were kept in an atmofphere containing ew =a of oxygene or ftill 
ioo 100 

jefs, it would perhaps be affected by the fea fcurvy. Again, if 
three equal growing animals were kept, one in the atinofphere, the 
other in air of an higher, the third of a lower ftandard, and in all 
other refpects treated alike; fome conficerable difference would 
perhaps be obferved in their growth and vigour. By frequent im- 
merfion in water, the ailociation between the movements of the 
heart and lungs might perhaps be diffolved ; and an animal be inured 
to live commodioufly for any time under water. If any plan, fimi- 
lar to that of which I have attempted the outline, fhould be exe- 
cuted, fuch proceiles of inveftigation ought to be carried on in the 
inftitution.’ 


XI. Some effedls of the infpiration of hydrogene, to eluci- 
date the refult of the foregoing experiments. Xil. Some par- 
ticulars relative to oxygene, fupplemental to the preceding ex- 
periments. XIII. Of the preparation of atmofpheres of dif- 
ferent ftandards. XIV. Of the method of procuring elaftic 
fluids. XV. Hints for the ufe of unre({pirable air. XVI. Of the 
employment of oxygene air in difeafes. XVII. Of atmef- 
pheres altogether artificial, . 

In our author’s lat publication, a ¢afe was adduced, in 
which air with an over proportion of oxygene, fcemed to cure 
an afthma; but we are now informed that the fame fubflance 
was found hurtful in another cafe of this difeafe. We have 
alfo fome obfcure and imperfect accounts of troublefome fymp- 
toms having beenrelieved by the ufe of ciaftic fluids. We ought 
not, however, to pafs over an aflertion, that the croup has been jn 
one cafe cured by the pneumatic practice. ‘ One of my friends, 
fays Dr. Beddoes, who, I hope, will publifh the particulars, 
adminiftered air of a reduced ftandard to a child violently af- 
fected with the croup. The child :was at firft unwilling to in- 
fpire; but being prevailed upon, his countenance foon mani- 
fefted the relief he experienced, and his fkin felt cooler, whilft 
he was infpiring. The difeafe from. this time abated: and 
after a repetition of the means the child recovered.’ We hope 
that a fuller account of this cafe will not be withheld from 
the public. 

Upon the whole, we think that one fact is eftablithed, 
namely, that the infpiration of different aeriform fluids is ca- 
pable of violently affecting the animal machine; but that the 
application of them to the cure of difeates, reits on the bafis 
of analogy and {peculation, and can only receive a firmer fup- 
port from patient inveiligation and experiment, in cafes of ac- 

tual 
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tual difeafe ; in which we hope the labours of Dr. Beddoes 
and his friends, may be crowned with the moft ample fuc- 
cefs. 

The fecond part of this work contains an accurate defcrip- 
tion of & pneumatic apparatus, with directions for preparing 
different kinds of air; together with two very ingenious and 
fenfible letters to Dr. Beddoes, on the effects of gaffes on the 
human body, by Mr. James Watt. Plates of the apparatus 
are alfo annexed. 


Letters to the Peers of Scotland. By the Earl of Lauderdale. 
Svo. 55. /ewed. Robinfons. 1704. 





SUCH of our readers as are acquainted with the famous 

Differtation on Parties of Bolingbroke will be fufficiently 
apprized of the value of fuch a production as that before us ; 
and fome will difcern a degree of fimilarity between the pre- 
fent, and the work which we have juft mentioned. Informa- 
tion concerning the ftate and conduct of political parties, com- 
ing from perfons who have taken an active fhare in their tranf- 
actions, though it cannot be fuppofed impartial, muft yet be 
more interefling and curious than the obfervations of a mere 
fpetator. Our noble author is certainly a man of refpeétable 
talents, nor do we apprehend his merits as an author will de- 
preciate from his character as a parhamer‘tary fpeaker. Thefe 
Letters may alfo fairly be fuppofed to contain not only his 
lordfhip’s fentiments upon public affairs, but thofe of the party 
with which he is ftill connected. On fome topics we do not feel 
quite prepared to goimplicitly with our author, though he is pro- 
bably better informed than we are-—We mention one point 
particularly, viz. the aflertion, that the origi of the prefent war 
was merely an intrigue of the minifter to break and diffolve the 
Whig party ; and that ‘ the involving us in it was the facrifice 
Mr. Pitt made to the duke of Portland and his friends.’ We 
cannot refufe our affent to the propofition of our author, that 
the entering into the war was entirely the aé of the Britith 
miniftry ; and, indeed, had we been doubtful on this point, 
ijt would have been impoffible to ‘have refifted the force of 
evidence which he has brought, and the decifive proofs which 
he has exhibited, that the firft wifh of all parties in France 
was to preferve the amity of ’ngland. If this then be admit- 
ted, the natural conclufion mult be that the minifter was de- 
ceived into the war by fome vain and puerile expe tation of 
being abie to atchieve, in conjunction with our alfics, the 


congueft of France; and fuch ieems to have been the op 7 


pinion of 
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Mr. Fox himfelf, in his celebrated Letter to the Eleétors of 
Wefiminfter. Conformable to this idea is the opinion that 
the coalition with the Portland party was negociated upon 
the fame principles with every other negociation for places and 
emoluments ; and, if the whole of this party did not immediate- 
ly come into place, it fhould appear that it was a common 
collufion to fave appearances, in order that they might not 
feem to have fupported the minifter merely from venal mo- 
tives. —Such, we believe, were the ideas that occurred to moft 
men on the fubject; but, as we before intimated, our author 
may be poflefled of ftill better information ; and an opinion 
coming from fuch authority is certainly deferving of fome 
credit: we would only fay that it is new to us. 

Befides this topic, which is largely infifted upon in thefe 
letters, they embrace a variety of other fubjects connected 
with the war, and give a confiderable infight into the prin 
ciples and condu& of the whig party, and the manner in which 
its diffolution was effected ; the whole of which does not, we 
eonfefs, tend to imprefs us with the moft favourable opinion 
either of the wifdom or political integrity of its leaders. 

Befides a number of anecdotes, which our author relates to 
prove the friendly difpofition of the people of France towards 
Great Britain, he notices that, in July 1792, France formally 
folicited our mediation for the reftoration of peace; and he 
remarks, that had we chofen on that occafion to undertake it, 
the combined courts could not have refufed.—A little afters 
wards he adds— 

¢ But above all I muft fincerely regret, that in December 1792, 
when every fort of fecuritv was offered to Holland; when an ex- 
planatien of the decree of the 19th December was given, which it 
will be difficult for thofe who have fince united Corfica to the crown 
of England to arraign ; when opening the navigation of the Scheldt 
feemed the only point in difpute—that we did not adopt the mo- 
tion of Mr. Fox, as 2 prelude to a negotiation; and that we fhould 
have confidered the puniilio, whether we fhould treat with an ac 
knowledged minifter or fecret agent, to be of importance fufficient 
for us to fatrifice to it all charice of amicable arrangement.’ 


He proceeds to notice that, even after the commencement 
of the war, the French actualiy and officially fued for peace 
to ourminiftry in April, 1793; and that after the defe€tion of 
Dumourier, in May, 1793, we might have dictated our own 
terms. 

The progrefs of hoftilities, he fays, ‘ has difclofed to the 
Freach and to the: world, the fad fecret of their ftrength, and 
of our weaknefs.’ ‘The allied armies, he afferts, have inthis cam 
paign loft not lefs than 150,000 men, and we have already in- 
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curred an additional debt of more than thirty millions: On 
the contrary, the {tate of France is thus defcribed : 


‘ The practice of war has taught her armies the neceffity of dif- 
cipline, whieh did not at firft exift, and upon the poffeffion of 

which we founded our hopes. We have feen that the want of 
falt-petre could by exertion be fupplied. We have learnt the im- 
poflibility of itarving a nation. We know that a union of foreign 
force againft them has furnifhed them a common caufe in which 
with enthufiafm they unite—perhaps, on reflection, we may have 
reafon to apprehend, with the only thing which could have ftifled 
their internal feuds.—We have feen the heads of their political lead- 
ers and of their pemerals alternately brought to the block, without 
any diminution of their energy : amd we have at laft learned, that 
which we at firft ought to have known—that the revolution of 
France is a revolution of opinion ; that the war we are condu¢ting 
is not againft armies, but an armed nation.’ 


He adds, 


* By our perfeverance in hoftilities we have nearly brought our 
felves into the contemptible but lamentable ftate of a nation em- 
phatically defcribed by Demofthenes as being the—“ the terror of 
its allies, the laughing ftock of its enemies.” The Dutch, if they 
confider their fituation, will, as applied to us, fympathife with the 


tirlt part of the character ; and the infertion of the word dupe is per- 
haps the only alteration, if he held my pen, that the king of Pruffia 
would be inclined to make.’ 


Lord Lauderdale holds out to his conftituents but very faint 
hopes of peace, and his obfervations om this fubject are finely 
expreffed. Proceeding on his own idea, that de war was a 
facrifice on the part of the miniftry to the Pertland factien, 
he adds, 


‘ ‘To effect his original’ purpofe, he facrificed the peace of the: 
kingdom ; and to retain the perfonal benefit he derived from it, a 
continuation of the facrifice is neceffary. Great as the price is that 
one party pays to him, he too muft yield fomewhat to them. If 
they facrifice to him the conftitution, he muft concede to them the 
peace of the country. Such is exaétly the tenor of their bond—the 
country between both is totally forgotten ; and to gratify the inor- 
dinate ambition of one party, to quiet the feminine dreads of another, 
the obvious interefts of the community are to be negleéted, our 
beft blood and laft treafure expended, and the fad calamities of 
lengthened war heaped on this devoted nation. 

© But to this line of conduét other confiderations muft equally 
lead the minifter and his friends ; for, fimilar as the conteft is in 

many other points to the Anicrican, in this it is moft fatally alike— 
that 
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that at the commencement of both we equally out-ftepped every 
fair and confiderate bound of difcretion, by declaring at once the 
only terms on which peace could be re-eftablifhed. There, uncon- 
ditional fubmiffion was to be infifted on ; here, the overturning of 
the Jacobin government is afferted. {[fpeak not now of the fupreme 
folly of the idea in either inftance ; but I fhould have thought that 
the experience of the fatal confequences that attended the practice of 
it on the former occafion, would have rendered the adoption of it 
on the latter impoffible. 

¢ In the grave hour of confidering the probable iffue of uncertain 
war, calmnefs and refolutioa mark the conduét of a wife minifter ; 
he elevates not his own expectation, or that of his country, beyond 
the well founded hopes arifing from prefent vigour and immediate 
"exertion; in them he fees the only fource and fure road to returning 
tranquillity and an advantageous peace; he afferts not what muft 
depend on accident, but endeavours to act fo as to come up to the 
expectation of the moft fanguine. Intemperance and paffion form 
no part of his character, they give no {way to his condu&: unfor- 
tunately, however, for us, whether through miftaken policy or 
weaknefs, thefe have now for two wars been our fole guides. In 
both, the minifters began where they ought to have concluded; in 
both, they looked not for fuccefs as generating an end, but ftated the 
end to which they were to bring their fuccefs ; and in both, they, 
unhappily for the country, early pledged their perfonal character and 
reputation to points probably impoflible to be attained, and certain- 
ly at all events out of the power of man to infure.’ 


On the queftion of minifters—* With whom can we treat ?” 
his lordfhip very pointedly animadverts. 


‘ But this unfurmountable bar to peace has always appeared to 
me to originate from a very different, though obvious caufe. When- 
ever fuccefs became doubtful, the mind was naturally led to look 
forward to peace ; theoftenfible difficulty, With whom can you treat ? 
was then artfully brought forward, but in reality only as a veil to 
the real confideration of Who in this country can treat with advantage 
to the nation, and honour to themfelves ? Here at once you find a fo- 
lution of all their clamour—an explanation of the whole of the diffi- 
culty.—To keep back this laft confideration, the firft muft be ren- 
dered in the minds of the people unconquerable. When once vow 
get over it, ‘the anxiety for peace will be augmented by the road to 
it becoming apparent ; but either the character and confiftency or 
the power of the minifter muft be annihilated. To preferve both 
will then be impoffible; for if the wifh of the people be prce with 
energy expreffed, and he refufes to treat, there is an end of the laft. 
If he confents to make peace, he bids adieu tothe firft: one of them 
he muft give up. But extinguifh from the memory ofall, the paft 
promifes and pledges ; blot from the recollection of the public, the 
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conduct Mr. Pitt and his adherents have adopted; enable them to 
treat, re‘erving their places and power, with that fcanty pittance af con- 
fiftency and charatter ftill neeeffary for public men ; give them but 
the moft diftant opportunity of anfwering the queftion, Who can 
treat ? by faying, We can; the weight of the firit difficulty will in 
their eftimation inftantly fink to the ground ; this formidable bar to 
our happinefs will difappear ; and thofe who in the hour of arrogance 
were ever readieft to calumniate and revile, would, in the moment 
of ultimate misfortune, be the firft to acknowledge and to treat with 
the prefent government of France.” 


To the celebrated decree of rhing in a mafs, our author is 
not inclined to attribute much of the French energy, and 
afcribes it more rationally to the natural refourees of a very po- 
pulous and military nation. Lord Lauderdale apologiies for 
his own want of knowledge in military affairs when he under- 
takes to examine the conduct of the combined armies. —Such 
an apology was certainly {+ erfluous, fince, if his lordthip 
is really ignorant on thele fubjects, it is evident that he has 
availed himfelf of the opinions of fome friend, who is com- 
pletely verfed in the military fcience.—Indeed the remarks on 
the conduct of the war form one of the moft valuable parts of 
this publication ; but for thefe we mutt refer our readers to the 
Letters themfelves, as it is evident that we have already ex- 
ceeded our limits. 

From the extracts the public will perceive that the letters 
of lord Laudérdale are fairly entitled to the character of we!! 
written; fome patfages are brilliant, particularly that in which 
he takes a general view of his own conduct, p. 220, et feq. 
But in our felecétion of extraéts we have endeavoured only to 
fix upon thofe which were moit generally interefting. 


—" --—— —_- 








Tntrodufory Sketches towards a Topegraphical Hiftery of the 
County of Hereford. By the Rev. Febn Lodge, B. A. 8vo. 
$s. fewed. Robinions. 1794. 


A’ entertaining and inftructive local work, as the reader 
will judge from the following extraéts : 


‘ This practice of watering meadow and pafture-land, which is 
generally {uppofed. to be a modern improvemeut, prevailed in He- * 
refordihire more than a century ago. For in a printed letter writ- 
ten by J.B. to Samuel Hartlib, Efq. dated Hereford, May. 13th, 
1656, we meet with the foliowing paflage. “ Other helps of paf- 
ture we do-omit: every ril! of water is carefully conducted to the 
beft ufe. If it runs from a fat ftream, land flood, or limeitone, 
we find benefit in it, if withal we let it pafs over and away before- 
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it exchangeth its fatnefs into a cold hunger, which falls out in a very 
few days. Some water we find fo hungry that we dare not receive 
it, but at feafons of neceflity.” 


In p. 17 our author recommends falt to be given in the 
food of theep, as a prefervative from the rot. 


‘ To whatfoever caufe the fuperiority of the Herefordfhire woot 
may be owing, that caufe is certainly a local one. For a farmer of 
undoubted veracity and reputation informed me, that a few years 
fince, he fent a couple of ewes and a ram as a prefent to a friend 
in Brecknockfhire. Three years afterwards he faw them again, at 
which time their fleeces were fo vifibly altered for the worfe, that 
there was no reafon to deubt, but that they would in a fhort time, 
refemble thofe of the neighbouring flocks. Again, the experiment 
was tried vice verfa. A number of fheep, whofe wool was very 
coarfe, were {ent from the mountains of Brecon into the Ryelands. 
In a few years the wool feemed to renounce its original coarfenefs, 
and to affime a likenefs.to that which is the natural produce of the 
diftri&t. _ Notwithftanding however the growth of fuch excellent 
wool, and the adyantages which might accrue to the county from 
working it up, we find no traces of any manufacture in which it 
can be ufed. - It is all fent away, either into Gloucefterfhire, Wilt- 
fhire, or Yorkfhire, to be made into broad-cloth, by which means 
this county voluntarily deprives itlelf of a very profitable trade.’ 


The account of hops, p. 27, et feq. is curious and intereft- 
ing. 


‘ Upon the whole, though many have acquired large eftates by 
hops, their real advantage, as an article of cultivation, is perhaps 
rather more queftionable than is generally fuppofed. By engroffing 
the attention of the farmer, they neceilarily withdraw him from 
flower, but more certain fources of wealth. They teach him to 
fubftitute hope for labour, and of courfe introduce indolence and 
bad hufbandry. They encourage him to rely too much upon chance 
for his rent, and to depend upon the welfare of the hop-vine, ra- 
ther than the honeft labour of the plough. In fhort, they teach 
him to afpire at that rapid increafe in wealth, which, though granted 
to fome, has been the bane of many adventurers, by making them 
forego the more humble advantages which were in their power.— 
To the landlord the cultivation of hops is evidently an evil, defraud- 
ing the arable land of its proper quantity of manure, and thereby 
exhaufting and impoverifhing his eftate. ~ To the poor, on the con- 
trary, hops are more beneficial, The culture and picking of them 
afford employment and fupport for a confiderable part of the year, 
which otherwife they might {fquander away in indolence, neither 
with comfort to themfelves nor advantage to the community.’ 
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In treating of cyder, our author is furely miftaken when, 
p. 61, he fays, that the apple and the pear are artificial, or 
fortuitous fruits; for it is well known that our fimeft pears 
have been found wild in French forefts. 


* At the time of laying up the liquor, the beft ciderefts generally 
add a couple of quarts of French brandy, which is a great prefer- 
vative, and enables the cider to bear moving. It is alfo cuftomary 
with many planters to add fomething for it to feed upon; fuch as 
nvutton-fuet, parched beans, bread hard baked, wheat, égg fhells, 
raw beef, &c. &c: but this praétice, feldom prevails amongft in- 
telligent cider-makers. About the iniddle of May, as already men- 
tioned, the eafks are finally ftopped and fealed with rofin. Cider 
thus laid up is fit for bottling at the end of two years; aiid if the 
acid fermentation has never taken place, it may be rémoved, even 
at the expiration of feven or eight years, with fafety. Upon this 
occafion, however, it fhould not be racked; but removed in thé 
hogfhead in which it has. ftood. me, tay Sh ge ae 

‘ The imperfections and difeafes incident to cider and perry, are 
want of ftrength, want of colour, want of brightnefs, and acidity, 
all of which human ingenuity hath contrived in fome meafare to 
remedy. Thin weak ciders are corrected and preferved from the 
acid fermentation by brandy. ‘Colour i» given ta fuch liquors as 
want it, by grinding a few elder berries amongft the fruit: but in 
fuch a cafe burnt fiigar is the moft approved remedy. The ufual 
way of applying it is this, “ bail brown fugar over the fire till it 
acquire an agreeable bitter; then pour in boiling water in the pro- 
portion of a gailoa to two pounds of fugar, and ftir until the liquor 
become uniform, A pint of this preparation will colotir a hogfhead 
of cider.” ‘ Cider may be brought to a proper degree of brightnefs 
by “ bullocks blood,” or the blood of any other animal, in the 
proportion of a quart to a hogfhead of liquor. It is obfervable that 
the blood carries down not ‘only the feculency of the cider, but the 
colour alfo, making it clear and limpid as water; but that is not 
much to be regretted, fince the colour ¢an eafily be reftored by 
burnt fucar. Ifinglafs is alfo frequently ufed to fine fruit liquors ; 
and {hould they have a fimall degree of acidity, crabs eyes, or chalk 
ground fine, have been found of confiderable fervice.’ 


We fhall conclude this article with an account of an old 
Englith cufiom. all ; , 


€ The cuftoms, manners, and diverfions, are much the fame in 
this county as in other parts of the kingdom. Yet the cuftom of 
waflailing, as it is different from any thing practifed elfewhere, I fhall 
take the libéstv to refate. On thé feaft of the Epiphany, foon after 
midaicht, the bailiff of each farm, with all the other fervants, pro- 
ceeds to a wheat field, generally the moft confpicuous “_ the 
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eftate ; where thirteen fires are lighted up, one of whi¢h is much 
larger than the reft. Thefe fires blazing on every hill, and made 
{till more vifible by the darknefs of the night, have a peculiarly 
firiking effect upon a ftranger, efpecially when he is witnefs.to the 
loud acclamations which inceffantly reverberate throughout the di- 
ftri& until fan-rife. It is hardly neceffary to mention that thefe rites 
are never performed without very plentiful libations of beer and 
cider. At day break the fcene clofes until the evening, when the 
maid-fervants introduce a large plumb-cake, which is taken to the 
beaft-houfe (a hole being bored through the middle of it), and put 
upon one of the horns of the principal ox. The bailiff then receiv- 
ing a cup of beer, repeats the following barbarous lines. 


“* Here’s to thee Benbow and to thy white horn, 

And God fend my mafter a good crop of corn ; 

Both wheat, rye, and barley, and all forts of grain, 
And this time twelve months, I’ll drink to thee again. 
Do thou eat thy wats, and I’ll drink my beer, 

And God fend us alla happy new year.” 


* The bailiff having drank this health, the other fervants drink to 
the other oxen in the fame words, only varying their names. 

‘ This done the plow-boy goads the principal ox, and endeavours 
by every means to make him tofs the cake off his horn. If the ox 
throws it before him, it belongs to the bailiff, if behind to the plow- 
boy; but if it ftill remains on his horn, it is the property of the 
maid fervants. This ceremony being finifhed, the door of the beaft- 
houte is faftened, and every f{peétator obliged to fing before he. is 
fuffered to depart. Upon quitting the beaft-houfe, which muft be 
done without the affiftance of a candle, the ingenuity of the girls 
exerts itfelf in devifing how to put tricks upon the company ; fuch 
as fetting pails of water to tumble into, together with many other 
feats of equal pleafantry. The evening is concluded with general 
feftivity and mirth.’ ° 





— 


Leéiures on Natural and Experimental Philofophy, confidered in 
it’s prefent State of Improvement.’ Defcribing, in a Samiliar 
and eg/y Manner, the principal Phenomena of Nature; and 
thewing, that they all co-operate in difplaying the Goodnefs 
‘Wilton and Power of God. By Cale yi: bey Mone 
tical Infirument Maker to his Majefly,and Optician to his Royal 
Highnefs the Prince of (Wales. (Concluded from Vol. XII. 
New Arr. p. 303-) 

THE pleafure we derived from the perufal of the former 

part of Mr. Adams’s work, occafions our returning to 

the examination of the remainder with no inconfiderable de- 
gree of alacrity. Amongft CJ many excellencies obfervable 
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in the plan of it, we cannot but admire the author’s tnifofm én= 
deavour to inculcate a religious fpirit, and to direét the mitids 
of his young readers to the great and only true ends of philo- 
foph y y. This difpofition we find ftrongly evinced in the follow- 
ing paflages, which conclude the lecture on hydraulics. 


* This vifible world, in which we are placed, when carefully 
viewed and examined by the enlightened powers of the human un« 
derftanding, proclaims, indeed, the power, wifdom and mercy of 
the eternal Godhead. His invifible glories are fomewhat reprefent- 
ed to us by the things that are feen; the fun beaming forth light 
and lifeto our fy€em, proclaims in language known to all his 
Maker's facred glory, whofe power fupplies the never-failing foun- 
tain with i:’s endleéfs heat and light. When we confider the great 
and wide ocean as carried orderly round in it’s daily revolutions, how 
are we aftonifhed at the power that guides the tremendaus mafs ? 
How mighty are the words that fay, “* Thus far fhalt thou go and 
no farther?” How powerful the arm that keeps within bounds 
it’s tumultuous workings, and that direéts it in the beautiful regula- 
rity of it’s courfe ? .Whocan refrain from falling down with reveren- 
tial filence, when he confiders the magnificent ftructure of. the 
univerfe ?: Yet how fmall a part of the great things arqund us can be 
taken in by our limited faculties? We fee enough to furprife us, 
the great vifible effects proclaim the majefty of the invifible caufe ; 
further than this they do not, they can not go. 

‘ ‘No other eye then the Divine is equal. to the view of nature ; 
andno mind Tefs than that of the Great Defigner is able to perceive, 
with perfec cleariiefs, the uniformity of the defign amidft the. vaft 
‘variety Of parts that are to outward appearance fo diffimilar and he- 
terdgeneous. There is nothing in which the nature of man prides 
itfelf fo much as in fuperior knowledge and wifdom ; and yet how 
Jow i is the point to which human knowledge can afcend! In the ob« 
jects which fuyround us, in fubjeéts in which we are moft nearly 
interefted, how fmall is the part we can difcover! The beft direét- 
ed and mot fuecefsful refearches only inform us how little is known, 
and give us no caufe to be fatisfied with the difcoveries they have 
made,’ 


To many of our readers, the following account of the Geore 


gium Sidus, wili at leaft have the charm of novelty to recom. 
mend jt, 


___© From the time of Huygens and Caffini, to the difcovery of the 
Georgium Sidus by Dr. Herfchel, though the intervening {pace was 
long, “though the. number of dicen was increafed, though 
affiduity in obferving was affifted by accuracy and perfection in the 
initruments of obfervation, yet no new difcovery was made in the 
heavens, the boundaries of our fyftem were not enlarged, The in- 
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quifitive mind naturally mguires, why, when the number of thofe 
that cultivated the {cience was increafed, when the {cience itfelf was 
fo much improved, in praétical difeoveries it was fo deficient? A 
fmall knowledge of the human mind will anfwer the queftion, and 
obviate the difficulty. The mind 6f man has a natural propenfity 
to indolence ; the ardour of it’s purfuits; when they are unconnect- 
ed with felfith views, is foon abated, fiull difficulties difcotirage, 
little inconveniences fatigue it, and reafon foon finds excufes to 
juftify, dnd even applaud this .weakriefs. In the prefent inftance, 
the unmanageable length of the telefcopes that were in ufe, and the 
continual expofure to the cold air of the night, were the difficulties 
the-aftronomer had to encounter with ; and he foon perfuaded him- 
felf, thatthe fame effects would be produced by fhorter télefcopes, with 
equal magnifying power; hereiri was his miftake, arid’ ente the 
reafon why fo few. difcoveries have been’ made fince ‘the time of 
Caffini.. A fimilar inftance of the retrogradation of {cience oceurs 
ift thie hiftory of the microftope, as J bave fhewn in my. eflays on ° 
that in ftrument. oe i . Ye , 

¢ The Georgium Sidus was difcovered by Dr. Herfchel, in .the 
year 1781; for this difcovery he obtained, from, the Rayal Society, 
thé honorary: recompence of fir Godfrey Copley’s, medal... He 
named the planet in honotir of his majefty king George. I], the 
patron of fcience, who has taken’ Dr. Herfchel under his patronage, 
anid granted him ar ‘annual falaty. By this mumificence he. has 
given {cope to a very uncommon genius, and enabled him to pro- 
fécute his favourite ftudies with unremitted ardour, 
* © In fo recent a difcovery of a planet fo diftaat, many particulars 
canivot’ be expetted. It’s year is fiippofed tb be more than 80 years 5 
it’s diameter 34,299 miles; diftance from the fun about 1,832 mil- 
lions of miles; the inclination of it’s orbit 43 degrees 35 fecontls ; 
it’s diameter, compared to that of the earth, as 431,769 to 1; in 
bulk it is 8,049,256 times.as large as the earth. It’s light is of 4 
blueifh white colour, and its brilliancy between that of the moon 
and Venus. z 

‘ Though the Georgium Sidus was not known as a planet till 
the time of Dr, Herfchel, yet there are many reafons to fuppofe it 
had been feen before, but had. then been confidered as a fixed" ftar. 
Dr. Herlchel’s attention was firft engaged by the fteadinefs’ of it’s 
light; this induced him to apply higher magnifying powers to his 
telefcope, which increafed the diameter of it: in two days hé ob- 
ferved that it's place was changed; he then concluded it was a 
comet; but in a little time he, with others; determined that it was 
a planet, from it’s vicinity to the ecliptic, the direction of it’s mo- 
tion, being ftationary in the time, and in fuchcircumftanees as cor- 
refpond with fimilar appearances in other planets. 

* With a telefcope, which magnifies about 300 times, it appears 
to have a very well-defined vifible difk; but with inftruments of a 
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fmaller power it can be hardly diftinguifhed from a fixed ftar bee 
tween the fixth and feventh magnitude. When the noon is abfent; 
it may alfo be feen by the naked eye. “ 

‘ Dr. Herfchel.has fince difcovered, that .it is attended by twe 
fatellites ; a difcovery which gave him confiderable pleafure, as the 
little fecondary planets feemed to give a dignity to the primary one, 
and raife it into a more confpicugus fituation among the great bodies 
ef our folar fyfiem. | 

* As the diftances of the planets, when marked in miles, are a 
burden to the memory, aftronomers often exprefs their mean dif- 
tances in a fhorter way, by fuppofing the diftance of the earth from 
the fun to be divided into ten parts. Mercury may then be efti- 
mated at four of fuch parts from the fun, Venus at feven, the earth 
at ten, Mars at fifteen, Jupiter at fifty-two fuck parts, Saturn at 
ninety-five, and the Georgium Sidus 1go parts.’ 


Mr. Adams attacks, with fome fuccefs, the theory of elee 
tricity as laid down by Dr. Franklin. He obje&s with much 
reafon, to the grand divifion of ele€tricity into poftive and me- 
gative; but we do not think him equally fuccefsful in eftablith- 
ing his diftin€tion between the vitreous and refingus electricity. 
Tt fhould, however, be confidered, that the fcience is yet in its 
infancy, and it would be vain to expe@ a perfect theory, till 
— more experiments have been undertaken, and facts afcer- 
tained. : 

As the prognoftic figns of the weather prove interefting to 
the generality of readers, we will conclude our obfervations 
on the fourth volume, with an extraét from the lecture on 
meteorology. 


* There is no part of meteorology which interefts mankind fo 
much, as the predictions it furnifhes of the change of weather. The 
theory of it only engages the attention, by animating us with the 
hopes of thereby bringing the knowledge of thefe predictions to 
perfection. 

‘ And the far greater part of thofe who purchafe meteorological 
inftryments, buy them, not fo much to know th: actual tiate of 
the elements, as to forefee the changes thereof. This {cience is, 
however, very imperfect ; for it is but of late years that we began 
to make obfervations on the changes of the weather; and that its 
progrefs has been rapid and fuccefsful, may be feen in the works 
of De Luc, De Sauffure, Jones, Marfhall, and Kirwan. But thefe 
obfervations will be {till more valuable to pofterity; for we can 
{carce expe& them in fufficient number in ovr own age, to deduce 
from them a general and perfect theory. 

‘ To attain this end, it will be neceffary to multiply obfervations, 
on as great a number of figns as poffible; for it is only by their 
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gombination and concurrence that we can expedct to remove 
the uncertainty infeparable from each in itfelf, Thus the 
barometer is not always a certain fign; the fame may be faid of the 
thermometer, the hygrometer, and the action of winds. But 
if they all concur together, there is but little chance of being de- 
ceived; and there would be {till lefs, if to thefe were joined other 
figns, which are eafy to obferve, and which by their combination 
would render our prediftion certain. 

‘No fign, nor any inftrument of obfervation, fhould therefore 
be neglected, either trom a love of ideal perfection, or fears of in- 
accuracy. Thus, though the hygrometer be at prefent a very im- 
perfect infrument, yet one certain fign has already been obtained 
from its indications, and more may be reafonably expected. Even 
the words very dry, very moift, moderately dry, moderately moift, 
though of vague determination, may throw much light on the ftate 
of the atmofphere. 

-* It is neceffary that the obferver fhould énter into a precife de- 
tail of the various ftates of the fky, and the clouds. What can we 
learn from the words covered, and cloudy, or half cover ved Shy, &c.? 
Nothing, fince it is well known, that a covered fky, in one cafe, 
is almoft as certain an indication of fine weather, as in another, it 
is an indubitable prefage of rain. The accurate obferver piques 
himfelf on a thermometer, with which he can obferve within a de- 
gree, and a barometer that he can depend upon to lefs than the 
roodth of an inch; but is filent on the tranfparency of the air, on 
dews, on the elevation, the form, the fign, the difpofition, the co- 
lour, and the denfity of the clouds; things that may be obferved 
with eafe, and defcribed without trouble; being attended with no 
other inconvenience than that of extending the fize of our meteo- 
rological tables. 

‘. Phere is a phenomenon, which has not been fufficiently at. 
tended to, namely, the undulating motion of the firmament, or that 
diurnal tumult in the air, which is kept up by the heat of the fun. 
What the fun raifes from the earth by the heat of the day, is fuf- 
tained in the atmofphere by its heat, and the. agitation, or expanfive 
undulation of the ‘air. This motion is often vifible to the naked 
eye, but in the field of a powerful telefcope it is very confpicuons ; 
all objects appear in violent agitation, and the line of the fenfible 
horizon, which ought to be clear and well defined, is waved like a 
field of corn in the wind, or the furface of the fea in a ftorm. So 
long as this agitation continues, the vapours ftay in the air; but 
" when it fubfides, and the fun departs, they are condenfed, and fall 
down to the earth in the night as dew. 

“In the prefent ftate of this part of fcience, when we are unac- 
quainted with fo many phenomena, and ftill more ignorant of their 
caufes, general rules will often be found to fail, and particular ones 
will, without much volar semen proye to be a fource of error. 
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-Amongft the variety of means for prediéting the changes of the 
-weather, the barometer is undoubtedly omé of the be; and is in 
this, as well as many other refpects, one of the greateft acquifitions 
;to natural philofophy.. mug 

..* Phe ufual ranges of the mercurial colutha, inthis latitude, ‘are 
-comprifed between 28 and 31 inches; of which the middle or 292, 
is confidered as the variable: I think. it fhould be placed fomewhat 
higher. Near the pole, the variations of the ba?ometer ‘are much 
greater.’ | vai 1 


* The laft volume confifts of thirty-nine well executed. cop” 
Ber platse calculated to illuftrate the various fubjeés which 
ave been previoufly treated of. It includes alfo, what is 
fcarcely lefs neceffary in a work fo extenfive and mifcellaneeus, 
avery copious index. ee : wc 
~The very numcrous and refpectable lift of Mr. Adams’s 
friends who have given their names as fubfcribers, itands as a 
proc of the expeétations which have been formed, of thefe 
€tures, and we can truly fay, the author has left nothing 
‘uhattempted that could contribute to render them worthy of 
‘fuch extenfive patronage. We could have withed; indeed, 
that the uniformity of his ftyle. had been lefs frequently: inter- 


fupted by quotations, and that he had alio feen the propriety 
oF wholly omitting metaphyfical, fpeculations, and the difeuf- 
fion of doubtful points of theory, which, though introduced 
‘with the beft intention, we cannot think expedient in an ele- 
Mentary treatife, principllay calculated for the young and: un- 
informed. ) 





An Abridgement of Hume's History of England. By the Ain 
thor of the Abridgement of Gibbou’s Roman Hiffory. 2 Vols. 
80. 145. Boards, Kearfleys. 1799. : 


The Hiftory of England, from the Revolution to the Commences 
ment of the prefent Adminifiration. Written in Continuaticn 


of Mr. Hume’s Hiftory. 8v0. 7s. Boards. Kearfleys. 1795. 


N our Review of Dr. Coote’s Hiftory we are confcious that 
* we hazarded in fome degree our popularity, by frankly 
giving our fentiments on the hiftory of Hume. From that 
opinion we feel no inclination to retract; and we are fatisfied 
that, fooner or later, the judgment of the public will bear us 
out. As long, however, as Mr. Hume’s continues a popular 
hiftory, we can recommend the prefent as a good and ufeful 
abridgement. 

Of the Continuation,.as it has more claim to originality than 
p profeffc<| abridgement can have, it may be expected that we 


fhould treat more at large. We confefs, indeed, that we have 
been 
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been much_gratified bythe perufal of it. ‘Though the author 
adheres with tolerable fidelity to his profeflion, of introducing 
‘ no difquifitions on the principles of government,’ yet it is 
‘written with more tiberality, we might fay with more honefty, 
than Hume, or than Gold{mith, and the other fmaller hifto- 
ries of England, which are almoft literally copied from Smol- 
lett, who was a decided ‘Tory. “One circumftance, however, 
we cannot but regret refpe€ting this Continuation, viz. that 
it is rather too concife. We are confcious that fome plau- 
fible arguments may be urged in favour of this circumftance. 
In a hiftory of recent events, it may be faid, that the more 
prominent fa¢ts are all that can be wanted, to refrefh the me- 
mory,-and recall the attention of the reader; that the caufes 
and motives of events are not known for a feries of years after 
their occurrence, and, confequently, to inveftigate thefe cir- 
cumftantially, would be little better than a lofs ef time.—In a 
hiftory defigned, in part at leaft, if not principally, for the 
- ufe of young perfons, it may be added, that as little unnecef- 
fary matter as poflible fhould be introduced to diftract their 
attention; and the minute difcuffion of minute circumftances 
would frequently appear to them trifling, or dull at the beft. 
Notwithftanding, roading thefe and other arguments, which 


might poflibly be alleged by the author, we cannot forego our 


opinion, that, as the hiftory is not exclufively meapt for young » 
perfons, he might in fome inftances have extended his narra. 
tive to advantage, efpecially fince the judicious obfervatiens . 
and reflexions on political fubje@s, which frequently oceur, . 
will naturally extend the circulation of the book to readers of 
mature years, and of well-informed underftandings. We mutt, 
however, do the author the juftice to fay, that the volume 
prefents us with a very judicious compendium of the Hiftory . 
of England, during the period of which he treats. All the 
great public events, we muft add, are diftinélly related, 
and as an in{ftance, we can truly fay that the volume contains 
the cleareft and moft candid hiftory of the late American war 
which we have hitherto met with. | 

The following are our author's refleGions on the advan- 
tages refulting from the Revolution : 


‘ The revolution of 1688 is juftly regarded by Britons as the moft 
brilliant tranfaction:in their hiftory. The important ’ends which it 
accomplifhed, compared with the moderate-and equitable meafures 
by which it was atchieved, moit properly render it the objeét of our 
veneration. By the Revolution, and the Bull of Rights, which was 
the immediate confequence of that event, the exiftence of a virtual 
compact between the king and people was confirmed beyond’ the 
podibility of a.queftion ; as weil as the mght of the latter to difmifs 

even 
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even the higheft officer of the ftate, when he fhould be found to 
abufe the truft repofed in him. The Revolution prevented many 
and great evils; it conferred fome fubftantial benefits ; and it fanc- 
tioned, by a folemn act of the legiflature, all the legal privileges of 
the fubjeét, in fuch a manner, as, we truft, will render it for ever 
impoffible to eftablifh in thefe kingdoms an arbitrary fyftem of go- 
vernment. To thofe who may be led to imagine, that this glorious 
reform in our government did not go far enough in fecuring the po- 
litical liberties of the nation, and in abridging the royal prerogatives, 
many found arguments might be adduced ; but it will be fufficient 
for the prefent to requeft their attention to the ftate of the external 
dominions of Great Britain, and of Ireland in particular, and even 
to the ftate of parties in this kingdom, at the momentous period which 
we have to record.’ 


The charaéter of Sir Robert Walpole does honour to the 
candour and humanity of the author. 


* A general and frantic joy overfpread the nation on the difmiffion 
of fir Robert Walpole; but while the errors of his adminiftration 
have been freely expofed, equal juftice demands that his merits 
fhould not be concealed or caft into fhade. With all his ble- 
mithes, it will not be eafy to find a minifter from the period of the 
revolution that deferved on the whole better of his country. That 
he was notorioufly corrupt, and profeffedly governed by a venal in- 
fluence, has already been fufficiently expofed ; but which of the , 
agents of this government has ever depended upon the integrity of 
his principles and the wifdom of his meafures for parliamentary fup- 

? This circumitance it is true does not afford an apology for 
the fhamelefs pra¢tice of corruption and venality ; a practice which 
is not only deftreétive to the principles of the conftitution, but 
ruinous to the morals of the nation. But while this charge is ad- 
mitted in its ampleft extent, it muft be added on the other hand, 
that no minifter ever underftood the true political interefts of Bri- 
tain, better than fir Robert Walpole. He loved, and cultivated 
peace, which is the only fyftem that can be falutary for a commer- 
clal people. He faw the grofs abfurdity of this ifland, interfering 
jn the debates or diffentions, of the continent; and, faw that the 
fubfidizing of the petty defpots of Germany, was the great gulph . 
that fwallowed up the treafures of England. He faw nothing to be 

ined by war, but an increafe of taxes, and that no acceflions 
could compenfate for the burthens, and the miferies, which it 
brought upon the people. 

‘ To this wife and pacific fyftem, fir Robert Walpole may be 
confidered as having fallen a martyr; for-it muft be confeffed, that 
it was nejther his corruption of the parliament, nor his patronage of 
the excife, that effectually excited the public indignation againft 
him. The people of England have a natural infatuation which in- 
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dtices them to love war. While the genius of the nation is really 
not military; their diftance from the fcene of aétion, enables them 
to be entertained at home-with the details of bloodfhed; and they 
abfurdly affect the moft unqualified claims to the epithet humane, 
while they feaft with avidity on the calamities of their fellow crea- 
tures, and rejoice that thoufands have been flaughtered “ for the 
honour of England.” Thus no pacific minifter has ever been po- 
pular, and the moft trifling caufe of difpute has always been fuffi- 
cient to raife a party in favour of war, and confequently adverfe to 
that ftatefman who itudies the real intereft and welfare of the 
country.’ 


The work concludes with a few judicious frictures on the 


coalition, and the fucceeding adminiftration formed under 
Mr. Pitt, which we fhall extract. 


‘ The burft of public indignation which produced the downfat 
of the coalition miniftry, has been miftakenly attributed to the In- 
dia bill prefented by Mr. Fox. It was really the effects of that re- 
fentment, which all mankind involuntarily feel againft a dereliétion 
of fentiment and principle. It was the mean and difhanourable 
coalition of the Portland party, with thofe men whofe meafures 
they had reprobated, and whofe characters they hac: ftigmatized, 
that fortified the king in the opinion of the people, and enabled him 
on this occafion to exercife the royal prerogative with effect. The 
tranfactions of Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration, are too recent ‘to be re- 
corded with propriety in this hiftory, and the violence of party 
would, perhaps, be an effectual impediment to the difcovery of the 
truth. To future hiftorians we muft therefore confign the tafk, and 
can only exprefs a wifh, that, agreeably to his own prediétions fo 
confidently afferted, the public finances (the finews of the nation) 
may, at the termination of his miniftry, be found in an improved 


itate; and the population, wealth, and commerce of the ifland, in- 
creafed and flourifbing.’ 


From thefe fpecimens the reader will perceive that the ftyle 
of this volume is perfpicuous, correct, and animated. We 
think the publifher has acted judicioufly in felling the Conti- 
‘nuation feparate from the Abridgement, as it will afford an 
opportunity to thofe who may be already in poffeffion of Ra- 
pin’s, Coote’s, or other hiftories of England, to furnifh them- 
felves at an eafy expence, with a lively and pleafant Conti- 


nuation of the Hiftory from the Revolution to the prefent 
bime. 


Difcourfes 
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Difeourfos on the Evidence of Revealed Religion. By Fofeph 
Pricfileys fa a D. FP. R, S. Sc. Sve. 6s. Boards. Johne-- 
fon. 1794. ! 


7p HE name of the author of thefe Difcourfes is of itfelf 
{uificient to deter many from the perufal of a work writ- 
ten in.defence chiefly of the common articles of our faith. Yet . 
may a Chriftian, though under an error in fome points, be 
capable of contending firmly for others of high importance ; 
and a belief in the exiftence of a God; who has ‘revealed his 
will to mankind by various methods defcribed to -us in our 
Holy Scriptures, mufi fet him far above either the profane 
perfon, who from the vicioufnefs of his conduct, neglects to 
examine, or the fceptic, who from: fpeculative principles, 
doubts the propriety of divine interference in human affairs. 
It is to be lamented that in thefe times, which are called‘en- 
lightened, we thould be under the neceffity of reminding our 
readers of fo plain a propofition, and ftill more that our author 
on quitting his country, fhould have the leaft pretext for fay- 
img, that the freedom with which he has delivered his religious 
opinions, fhould have been one motive for a voluntary exile. 
We do not, however, mean to defend the language which 
may have occafioned a part of the refentmentof his adverfaries : 
we ice fome caufe of blame in both parties, and could have 
withed that every queftion had been kept free from thofe dif- 
agreeable epithets, which tend only to exafperate without at 
all removing, or explaining a difficulty. If on one fide the term 
orthodox may favour of vanity, what fhalt we fay of the terms 
in oppofition to it? Accordingto Dr. Prieftley, his fe&@ are 
the rational Chriftians, rational Diffenters, and he tells Mr. 
Belfham in a Dedication to him, that to his pupils at the col- 
lege at Hackney, he principally looks for that rechriftianizing 
of the world, which is now become abfolutely neceflary if 
Chriitianity is to fubfiit at all. We are perfuaded that Chrif- 
tianity will fubfift, though thefe fanguine expeétations fhould 
not be realized; and we do not fee-({peaking without any re~ 
ference to our own opinions, but even fuppofing thofe of our 
author to be, what they are-not, proved) how the adoption of 
Unitarian inftead of Trinitarian fentiments, for to this change 
in the religious creed, the doctor, we believe, chiefly refers, can 
poflibly be called a rechriftianizing of the world. ‘The removal 
of certain additions to the propofition, that Jefus is the Chrift 
the Son of God, cannot rechriftianize him, who by maintain 
ing that propofition was already a Chriftian: an¢ though the 
belief and practice of every doétrine and precept which our. 
Saviour has given to us, may make one man a better Chrif- 
tian than another, the fuperititious errors of a worthy man in 
the Greek or Romith churches, are not fufficient caufe to de~ 
ptive 
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prive him of that facred name, by which he glories in being 
called. | 

We cannot agree alfo with our author in fuppofing, as he 
does in his Preface, that the prefent times are exceedingly cri- 
tical with refpe&t to Chriftianity, or that there is any dhine in 
the mode of bringing things to a crifis, which can occalion 
matter of joy. ‘That religion, which ftood the teft of perfe- 
cution under the Roman emperors, and was the mean of de- 
ftroying the abominable rites of Pagan mythology throughout 
their extenfive dominions, cannot be affected by the political 
arrangements which are taking piace in a neighbouring king- 
dom: and, though we are perfuaded that the deftruction of 
one fuperftition was by the divine will brought about by agents 
who may be influenced by opinions {till more pernicious, we 
cannot conceive that the nation in general has renounced every 
doétrine of Chriftianity. 

But to come to the immediate fubjet of the work. In 
twelve difcourfes is given a concife view of the evidence of re- 
velation. Inthe firft are fome excellent remarks on the im- 
‘portance of religion, and the tendency of the belief in God 
and a future ftate, to enlarge and expand the mind, and to 
produce that habitual devotion, and thofe virtues, which can 
alone make a man happy here and hereafter. In the fecond, 
the fufficiency of reafon, or the light of nature, for the dif- 
covery of all ufeful truths, is properly fhewn to be the off- 
{pring of a.conceit of the powers of the human intelleét, and 
revelation is proved to have been the only remedy for idolatry 
and fuperftition. The folly of the ancient heathens, in attri- 
buting energetic influence on human affairs, to things inani- 
mate, or.accidental motions in the natural world, is very jultly 
contrafted with fimilar initances of weaknefs, which, we fear, 
dre too common among profefled Chriftians. We fhall tran- 
{cribe a few paflages, which cannot fail of recalling to the rea- 
der’s mind other inflances of fuperftition; and if the fuperior 
light now in the world cannot remove thefe prejudices, what 
could the light of unaflifted nature do, when the greater part 
of mankind was in a more eminent degree {ubjected to them. 


¢ We fhall not much wonder at mankind in very early ages, 
imagining fuch bodies as the fun, moon, and ftars, and other na- 
turat objects, to be animated, if we confider how prone childrcn are 
to periunify every thing that affects them, fo as to feel real anyer 
againft any thing that is the occafion of painto them. Even many 
perfons grown up will frequently, before they refleét, be affected 
in a fimilar manner. Whole nations of men, whoie minds have 
not been cultivated, at this very day entertain notions exaétly fimi- 
lar to thofe of the ancients, which led the way to idolaty. Thus 
the people of Sumatra, as Dr. Marfdem informs us, have the moit 
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fuperftitious refpect for the fea, imagining its various motions to be 
voluntary, and not the effect of the action of the wind upon it. 

‘ The arts of magic and divination were equally owing.to men’s 
ignorance ef the natural caufes of events, and their taking up with 
fanciful caufes inftead of them. Nor fhall we wonder at the fuper- 
{tition of the ancients, when we refle& upon fimilar fuperftition, 
owing to fimilar ignorance, in many perfons of this enlightened age, 
in all countries, Chriftians not excepted. 

‘ The ancient Greeks and Romans, in order to obtain their re- 
venge upon any perfon, made images of wax, wool, and other things, 
with certain ceremonies, and fuppofed that by melting, tearing, and 
otherwife abufing thofe images, the perfons whom they reprefented 
would fuffer in the fame manner. But notions exactly fimilar to 
thefe (the remains, no doubt, of Heathen fuperftition) exift at this 
very day. I myfelf was intimately acquainted with a perfon of con- 
fiderable property, who, imagining his fheep to have fuffered by 
witchcraft, drove a ftake through one of them while it was alive, 
and left it to perifh in that condition; really thinking that the per- 
fon who had bewitched them would perifh at the fame tine that the 
fheep did, though it was not poffible for him tohave any idea of the 
manner in which the fuffering of the animal could be the caufe of 
the fuffering of the witch ; and it was not in my power, though he 
was a man of much knowledge of the world, and of good fenfe in 
other refpects, to convince him that he had done wrong. 

¢ How many have there been, if they cannot be fo readily found 
at prefent, who have profeffed to cure wounds by praétifing on the 
weapon with which they were made, to cure warts by burying in the 
ground pieces of flefh with which they have been rubbed, which 
flefh, it is further curious to obferve, muft have been ftolen; and 
how many are there who {till pretend to cure the ague, and other dif- 
eafes, by various charms, without any proper medical treatment. 
All thefe practices were fuggefted by ideas exaétly fimilar to thofe 
which were the foundation of all the fuperftition and idolatry of the 
Heathens; proceeding from an equal ignorance of the caufes of na- 
tural effects, and men’s fubftituting imaginary caufes in their places. 

¢ The ancient Heathens judged of the fuccefs of enterprizes by 
certain animals crofling the paths in particular dire@tions, or certain 
birds appearing to the right hand or to the left of them. But there 
are fimilar appearances that are deemed lucky or unlucky among 
all ignorant pertons. Do not failors fancy they can procure a wind 
by whiftling? and do not fome gamefters really think to change 
their luck, as they call it, at cards, by changing their places at the 
table, or even turning round their chairs? Where there is equal ig- 
orance, there will be equal fuperftition. -As to fortune-telling by 
. numberlefs appearances, and by aftrology, or the pofitions of the 
ftars and planets, there is at this day almoft as much of it in praétice 
ataong ignorant people, perfons of fortune and fafhion by no mean 
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excepted, as ever there was. We fhall not wonder at the origin 
and progrefs of Heathen fuperftition, and Heathen idolatry, if we 
reflect upon what paffes under our own eyes.’ 


In the three following difcourfes, the miracles performed 
whilft the Ifraelites were under the dire€tion of Mofes and 
Jofhua, are confidered; and the delivery of the law from 
mount Sinai, is particularly inveftigated. Here we can with 
pleafure attend our author in almoft every part, as he proves 
to us, in a convincing manner, that there could not have been 
any collufion or deception, and that the fcheme of the whole 
was fuch as could not have been contrived or executed by hu- 
man agents. The next difcourfe, which is rather defultory, 
contains general remarks on the divine miffion of Mofes, with 
fome obfervations on the treafures given by the Egyptians to 
the Ifraelites, and on the hardnefs of the heart of Pharaoh. 
The feventh difcourfe treats of the miraculous events, from 
the time of Jofhua to the Babylonith captivity, and the eighth 
of the prophecies concerning the difperfion and reftoration of 
the Jews. The certainty of the latter event is evident to our 
author from various prophecies which he quotes; and though 
fome of them may be confidered as relating to the reftoration 
from the firft captivity, we fhould find great difficulty from 
evident paflages in others to avoid confenting with his inter- 
pretation. ‘Thus, fhould a perfon fay that Jer. xxx. treats 
only of the Babylonifh captivity, we fhould reply, that 
the pofitive declaration of God, confirmed by the prefent ftate 
of the Jews, mutt lead us to fuppofe them objeéts of a fur- 
ther manifeftation of the divine power. Though I make a 
full end of all nations whither I have fcattered thee, yet will I 
not make a full end of thee: but I will corre& thee in mea- 
fure, and will not leave thee altogether unpunifhed.’ 

We come now to the miracles under the Chriftian difpenfa- 
tion, and from the author’s well known opinions, muft expect 
that thofe recorded by Matthew and Luke, prior to the preach- 
ing of John the Baptift, fhould be pafied over in filence. The 
miracles of our Saviour are the fubje& of the ninth, thofe of 
his apoftles of the tenth difcourfes. The two following, en- 
titled the one the refurrectioa of Jefus, the other a view of revea!- 
ed religion, have been given to the public in a feparate form,and 
make a good conciufion to this feries of evidence: with the 
prefaces to thefe lait difcourfes, and a correfpondence, which 
took place about twelve years ago, between the author and 
Mr. Gibbon, the work is concluded. In the correfpondence, 
the celebrated hiftorian declines the entrance into ¢ conteft 
witit our author on the fubject of Chriftianity, and recome 


me.ds him to continue his valuable refearches in philofophy- 
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The divine, in his replies, maintains the fuperiority of theo- 
logical ftudies. In Mr. Gibbon’s letters we fee the man of the 
world, treating Chriftianity as a filly devifed fable :—in Dr. 
Prieilley’s, a philofoph.r zealous for the truth, and anxious 
to cope with an adverfary worthy of him on the moft impor- 
tant topics which can intereft mankind. 

Senfible of the difficuity in appreciating the merits of a work, 
when fo many of our readers entertain prejudices againft the 
author, we thall endeavour to keep out of our fight whatever 
might tend to bias our judgment. We could have withed 
therefore, that with a view of making the difcourfes more ge- 
nerally ufeful, the writer had omitted his refle€tions on differ- 
ent parts of Chriftianity. When revealed religion is to be 
confidered, the controverfy lics between believers and unbe- 
lievers, and the differences which prevail among contending 
fects ought not to be mentioned, left the attention of the rea- 
der fhould be diverted from the maiu queition, to tubjects at 
that time of !efs importance. Thus the remark might well 
have been f{pared, that the doétrine of a mu!tiplicity of gods 
fearce differs from that of different perfons in the god-head: 
for fuppofing the propofition to be true, this was not the place 
to introduce it; and no rational perfon can think, that the 
doctrine of different perfons in the god-head, even when main- 
tained by Chrifiians, fo as to approach to tritheifm, is to be 
compared to the abominations of heathen idolatry. We think 
too that, when our author perufes his fecond difcourfe, or 
recollecis that he has termed polytheifm monttrous, the parent 
of the moit abominable ‘ licentioufnefs that ever prevailed ;’ 
he will acknowledze the harfhnefs of his former affertion, as 
difagreeing with the judgment of his cooler moments, and in- 
compatible with his opinion of the gradual improvement of 
mankind. 

In ancther place we are to!d, that the doctrine ‘ that Chrift 
was himfelf, by his death and fufferings, the means of recon- 
ciling men to God, and of making it to be confiftent with his 
juftice to pardon the truly penitent, is onc, for which there is 
no countenance, either in the difcourfes of our Lord, or the 
writings of the apottles.’ If itis fo, the unbeliever could not 
alledge it again{t revelation; and, at any rate, it is a difpute 
with which he has not any concern; he muii firft be con- 
vinced, that the doctrines of fcripture proceed from God, be- 
fore he can enter upon a minuter inveftigation. 

As the evidence of revealed religion is the fubje&t of thefe 
difcourfes, we naturally expeQed that the defence of revelation 

_would begin with the hiftory of the firft iatercourfe between 

God and man, and that Chriftianity would be traced to its 

origin, the determination in the fupreme mind before all ages 
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and the neceflity of it from the prophecy to our firft parents, 
that tle fezd of the woman fhouid, at a proper time, deftroy 
the effeéts of the fall. Very litcle notice however is taken of 
the communications of God to man, recorded in the book of 
Genefis, and our evidence begins with the manifettation of 
the divine will to Mofes. It is true that nothing farther is ne- 
ceffary to prove the divine interference in the eftablifhment of 
the Jewith nation ; but, if we take away the previous hiltories, 
or fuppofe them doubtful, the unbeliever and belicver too may 
find himfe!f at a lofs to comprehend the neceility of fo great 
difplays of the divine power, as are recorded in the Chriitian 
and Jewith difpenfations. 

The character of Mofes appears to us to be in fome re- 
fpe€ts undervalued; for though we are convinced, that no man, 
from the beft natural talents alone, could have executed the 
charge with which he was intrufted, yet there is no neceflity 
to fuppofe the inftrument, which God had chofen, deficient 
in any qualities that his office might require. His education 
at the court of Pharaoh mult have given him a complete in- 
fight into the learning of the Egyptians, and, if great charac. 
ters are formed by retirement, a refidence of forty years may 
reafonably be fuppofed to have matured his wifdom and faga- 
city. Wecannot therefore agree with our author in fuppof- 
ing, that Moles was impofed upon by the tricks of the magi- 
cians, and that he believed the Egyptian prieits had fuperna- 


_tural alliltance, of a fimilar, though inferior nature to that 


which accompanied him. He records the facts as an hifto- 
rian, telling us, that the magicians by their hidden arts, pros: 
duced before Pharaoh certain animals by the firetching out of 
their rods like Aaron, but when they had exhauited their de- 
vices, he records their impotence in their owu words, this is 
the finger of a god *, thereby making it clear to the reader, as 
the writer has alfo expretled himfelf in another place, p. 296, 
that whxt they did was fomething of a different kind. If a 
comparifon of paffages in the original thould clearly prove, as 
we confefs it does to us, that human arts are only alluded to, 
we cannot conceive that Mofes was ignorant of them, or that 
there was any neceility of his going out of his province, to 
explain the means by which they were performed. 

‘Mofes, we are certain, was not an orator. but to fay that he 
was ilot a warrior, becaufe he employed Jofhua to head the 
troops in the day of battle, feems an unneceffary remark, as, 
at the advanced age of the legiflator, it is no imputation on 





* OmdN WISN, Mould be thus tramilated, or ftill better, a finger of 
a God. The bugs capreffion, finger of God, would lcad an inattertive rea- 
der tu imagine that the prieite were not p»lytheiits, 
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his courage, that the war department was in other hands. 
The abilities of Mofes are clearly feen in the works that he 
has left behind him, and the care of a great nation in fuch ar- 
duous circumftances does not, from the perufal of the hiftory, 
appear to have been trufted with a man of ordinary capacity. 

If we conceive that the opinion which our author has formed 
of the character of Mofes is ill founded, we can ftill lefs approve 
the language ufedin many places of our Saviour. Wedo not con- 
fider ita matter of great importance,what was the employment of 
our Lord prior to his public appearance ; yet when he is afferted 
to have been a common carpenter, we have a right to expect 
that fuch an affertion fhould not depend on the ipfe dixit of the 
writer. He might have referred us to an early tradition, and 
left us to form our own judgment of its authority. On the 
place of his nativity he is not fo pofitive; though he infinuates, 
that it was a defpicable town in Galilee, with this qualification 
in a parenthefis (‘ at leaft that from which he received his de- 
nonmiination.’) 

We mutt tranfcribe a paragraph ftill more in point, which 
will flew our writer’s mode of treating his fubject. 


* That Jefus was not a man of much acquired knowledge is cer- 
tain, and that he had eny extraordinary flare of natural fagacity, or 
ability, does not appear. in curing difeafes he did not pretend to 
underttand more of the nature and cauics of them than any other 
perfon. This appliesto the cafeof demoniacs, as well as any other. 
And his language ‘hews that be was under the fame miftake with re- 
tpett to this difeafe as the reft of his countrymen, fuppofing infane 
perfons to be really poffefled by daemons.’ 


The paffage in Luke, that Jefus in his early years was re- 
markable for wifdom and favour with God and man, will 
not be confidered by our author as proof againft him, but by 
our readers, who believe in the authenticity of the paffage in 
queftion, it wi'l, and ought to be readily admitted. The lat- 
ter part of the paragraph we muft look upon as unworthy of 
the doctor; for on the fame principle we may be treated as 
believers in the influence of the moon, becaufe we call a dif- 
eale by the name of lunacy. We might give more initances 
of what appears to us erroneous in the defcription of our Sa- 
viour’s character, but as the fame things have been advanced 
in other works of our author, a further enumeration is fuper- 
fluous. 

To baptize with the holy fpirit, announced by John the Bap- 
tift, is interpreted to mean only, that Jefus would be a greater 
man than john, and perform miracles. Now if the effufion 
of the fpirit on the apofties, foon after the death of our Savi- 
our, had not been recorded to lead us to the true meaning of 
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the paflage, we fhould fooner have conjectured, that the fpirit, 
or temper introduced by Chriftianity had been implied, rathey 
than his tame fuppofition of the working of miracles, Many pro- 
phets have performed miracles, and the apoftles alfo had the 
fame gifts; but the former are never faid to have baptized with 
the — fpirit, and the latter are faid to have worked miracles, 


and to have communicated fpiritual gifts. 

Though we thus point out fome of the things which ap- 
pear to us defects in this work, we would not be confidered as 
cafting a general cenfure on a valuable production. . It is 
written in the plain familiar language which our author very 
much affects ; and if, in confequence, his language fhould at 
fome times be obfcure, or his periods unharmonious, the per- 
fpicuity which in general prevails, would incline us to pafs 
over thefe marks of hafte or negligence with lefs cenfure. We 
fhall tranfcribe a paragraph, by way of example to thofe who 
are attached to the familiar ftyle, that the obfcurity which 
reigns in the firft period, may be a proper caution to them to 
give a little time to the revifal, as well as the compolition of 
their writings. 

* From the circumftances it appears that nothing could hate been 
devifed to render thefe extraordinary facts lets liable to obje@tion; and 
their effects could not have been greater thanthey were, in fecuring 
the firm belief of them in the Jewith nation in every period of their 
hiftory, even in the times of their greateft delinquency ; and what 
is more, in recovering them from frequent relapfes into idolatry, 
to which they were exceedingly prone, but which never implied any 
difbelief of the great facts on which the truth of their own religion 
was fo:nded; and which has fettled in as firm a faith as is now to be 
found in any part of the world, though at the“diftance of fix thou- 
fand years from their date; and this notwithfianding the moft dif- 
couraging fituation pofflible, the moft trying to men’s faith and per- 
feverance. For fuch is the faith of the Jews in the divine miftion 
of Mofes, believing in all the promifes of their religon to this day, 
againft every vifible ground of hope; and, among no clafs of peo- 
ple whatever, are there fewer unbelievers. Nominal Chriftians are 
numerous, but merely nominal Jews, though there are fome, are 
comparatively very few.’ 


Notwithftanding the imperfections above ftated, we may 
recommend the work as ufeful, both to believers and unbe- 
lievers. The former, if they can make allowance for the au- 
thor’s particular tenets, will be pleafed with many judicious 
remarks on various parts of Our common faith, and the iety 
with whichthe author appears tohave been animated; the fete 


may be led to review a fx sject of the utmoft importance tohim- 
felf, and the proofs fuggelted of a divine revelation, may bring 
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him to examine the flightnefs of the grounds, om which he has 
rejected Chriftianity. But, if fpeculative deifm is, as our 
writcr thinks (and there is, we fear, too much truth in the 
aflertion) in general practical atheifm, we cannot entertain any 
great hopes, that unbelievers will attend to this call, and we 
mutt look for their converfion to other times, when a perfect 
obedience to the precepts of our religion fhall make it amiable 
in the fight of an infidel. 





Some Information refpeéting America, collefed by Tho. Cooper, 
late of Manchefter. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Johnfon. 1794. 


"THis Information, which is contained in the form of let- 

ters to afriend, will naturally be read with fome caution 
by Englifhmen. Mr. Cooper, the author, having confefled- 
ly relinquifhed his country, and determined to fettle in 
America, in confequence of a predilection for the government 
eftablifhed there, and becaufe he conceived that diflenters from 
the eftablifhed church in this country, are not pofleffed of 
their full portion of civil rights and privileges, fome degree 
of partiality may reafonably be fufpected. 

From the refpectable character of Mr. Cooper, however, 
notwithitanding this circumftance, we could not but expect a 
fair ftatement of facts ; and in this, we have the pleafure to 
fay, we have not been difappointed. Many facts, which are 
even difcoursging to emigration, are brought forward in a 
manly way, and among thefe we may reckon the little pro- 
fpe& of fucceis in manufactures, and in many profefhons 
which are lucrative on rhis fide the Atlantic. © While land 
is fo cheap, and labour is fo dear,’ he obferves, * it will be 
too hazardous a f{peculation to embark a capital in manufac- 
tures.” He adds, that fuch at leaft will be the {tate of things, 
while America continues at peace with this country, becaufe, in 
cafe of a war, he admits that America muit be forced to be- 
come our permanent rival in manufactures. Ina fubfequent 
letter he adds, that merchants, tradefmen, and fhop-keepers, 
will of neceffity have a kind of local apprenticethip to ferve. 
To the queftion, ‘ whether a man of large fortune can plea- 
fantly fpend it in America ?—he anfwers, a large income is 
not [p eafily {pent there as in Europe; there are not fuch a 
variety of amulements, nor fo expenfive amufements; nor 
does an expenfive ftyle of living fecure fo much refpeét as in 
England.—He adds i0 a note, that the moft extravagant perfons 
in Piiadelphia and New York, did not live at an expence of 
more than 2000]. per annum. The profeffion of the law, he 
allows, may be open to fuch as would {pend a couple of years 
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to attain a local knowledge of the practice in that ftate in 
which he is to aét; but, as the law is a fafhionable, it is alfo 
a full profefiion in America. Phyfic is alfo a full profeflion 
there. For divines of any clafs there is but very little en- 
couragement, and for mere /iterary men there appears to be 
none at all. Agriculture is therefore the only occupation 
which feems to afford a fair profpe& to a new fettler; and the 
middle ftates, in the opinion of Mr. Cooper, deferve a prefer- 
ence, as moft fuited to the conflitution and habits of an Eng~ 
lifhman., With refpe& to the general inducements to fettle 
in America, the following are our author’s fentiments: 


¢ You afk what appear to me to be the general inducements to peoe 
ple to quit England for America? In my mind, the firft and prin- 
cipal feature is, * The total’ abfence of anxiety refpecting the future 
fuccefs of a family.” There is little fault to find with the govern- 
ment of America, either in principle or in practice: we have very 
few taxes to pay, and thofe are of acknowledged neceflity, and mo- 
derate in amount: we have no animofities about religion; it is a 
fubje& about which no queftions are afkea: we have few refpe@- 
ing political men or political meafures : the prefent irritation of men’s 
minds in Great‘Britain, and the difcordant ftate of fociety on poli- 
tical accounts, is not known there. The government is a go- 
vernment of the people, and for the people. There are no tythes 
nor game laws: and excife laws upon fpirits only, and fimilar to 
the Britifh only in name. There are no men of great rank, nor 
many of great riches. Nor have the rich there the power of op- 
prefling the lefs rich, for poverty, fuch as in Great Britain, is almoft 
unknown. Nor are their ftreets crouded with beggars. I faw but 
one only while I was there, and he was Englifh. ou fee no where 
in America the difgufting and melancholy contraft, fo common in 
Europe, of vice, and filth, and rags, and wretchednefs in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the moft wanton extravagance, and the 
moft ufelefs and luxurious parade. Nor are the common people fo 
depraved as in Great Britain. Quarrels are uncommon, and boxing 
matches unknown in our ftreets. We have nomilitary to keep the 
people in awe. Robberies are verv rare. I heard of no burglary 
in Philadelphia during the fever there, though no one ftaid in the 
town who could leave it. All thefe are real advantages : but great 
as they are, they do not weigh with me fo much, as the fingle con- 
fideration firft mentioned. 

‘ In England, the young man flies to proftitution, for fear of the 
expence ot a family eftablifhment, and the more than poflible ex- 
travagance of a wife; celibacy is a part of prudence ; it is openly 
commended, and as fteadily practiied as the voice of nature will 
allow. The married man, whofe paffions have been itronger, 
whofe morals have been leis callous, or whole intereft has turnifhed mo- 
tives 
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tives to matrimany, doubts whether each child be not a misfortune, 
and looks upom his offspring with a melancholy kind of affection, 
that embitters fome of the moft pleafurable moments of life. There 
are exceptions to this from great fuccefs in the purfuits of the fathey! 
there are exceptions from ftronger degrees of parental affeétion; and 
the more fanguine look forward with ftronger hope: but I have 
feen too much not to be fatisfied of the perfect truth of this general 
pofition. I de not care what may be the fituation in life of the pa- 
rents, or the rank to which they belong; from my own labourer, 
when I lived among you, at 12s. a week, to lord S , of 25,000). 
a year, through many intermediate ranks, I have had too frequent 
eccafion to obferve this melancholy fac. 

‘ In the former inftance, the man I employed confoled himfelf, 
with tears in his eyes, for the lofs of his eldeft fon, (who was acci- 
dentally drowned), becaufe he had one lefs to provide for; and in 
the fecond inftance his lordfhip laid down his fox hounds, becaufe 


lee had a large family.’ 


With refpect to the great queftion refpecting the expences 
ef living, our author ftates, we believe correctly, that in all 
articles of luxurious furniture, one third is to be added to 
the price thefe articles bear in England. Houfe rent is much 
the fame in America as in England. 


‘ Provifions (milk and butter excepted, at Philadelphia and 
fouthward) area full third cheaper than in fimilar places of Great 
Britain. Butter, in Bofton and New York, is cheaper than in 
Philadelphia, where it is from 15d. to 20d. per lb. Cheefe about 
the fame price as with you, but not fo good. Firing in the great 
towns very dear, a chord of hiccory wood, 8 feet by 4 feet and 4 
feet, felling in Philadelphia and New York, in winter, at 7 dollars. 
In the country it would be about : dollar and a halt.” 

The dollar is always to be eftimated at four fhillings and 
fixpence. 

: At New York, board and lodging is from eight to five dol- 
lars a week. At Albany half a dollar a day. 


¢ For a farm, not far from the above, (about 7 or 8 miles from 
Albany ;) confifting of 100 acres of very rich land, long ago clear- 
ed, and 10 more acres not cleared, having a good brick houfe and 
a cominodious barn upon it, the owner afked 2000l. 

¢ Prices of provifions hereabout and at Skeneétady, (which is in- 
babited chiefly by Dutch) beef 3d. cheefe gd. butter rgd. apples 
2s. 6d.a bufhel, wheat 8s. ditto. 

« About 10 miles beyond Skene¢tady, up the Mohawk river, 
beef 24s. per cwt. pork 6d. a Ib. turkies 2s. 6d. Geefe 2s. 6d. 
Fowls 1¢d. butter 1s. falt 148. per bufhel; cheefe gd. a lb. wheat 


7s. a bufhel ; wood 6s.a cord. Wages of a labourer 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
in 
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in fummeer, and 15. to 2s. in winter ; carpenters 2s. 6d. mafons 3s. 
befides victuals.’ 


ee see 


* Land at the German flats, fells from ¢ to z5l. an acre. Land 
higher up toward the black river, though good, not abovea dollar.” 

¢ Land near Hartford in Conneéticut 10 to 1651. an acre. 

* Land upon one of the branches of the Delaware in New York 
State, was offered to fale in London, in June 1794, for gs. an acre 
(iterling). 

« Land nearthe Mifhoppen and Tufcorora creeks in Pennfylvania, 
about 8 miles on the average, from the eait branch of the Sufque- 
hanna, belonging to the perfon who owns the preceding parcel, was 
offered at the fame time for 8s. (fterling) an acre in London. 

‘ The price of two dollars has been afked at the fame period and 
place, for land near the Loyalfock, between the eaft and weft 
branches of the Sufquehanna. And the fame for land in Luzerne 
county upon Lehawannock.’ 


In the fituation in which Nr. Cooper firft thought of efta- 
blifhing his fettlement, but which we underftand he has fince 
relinquifhed, viz. on the Sufquehanna, about 170 miles 
from Philadelphia, he remarks, 


‘ A man may buy 300 acres of rich, but unimproved land, for 
inftance, at prefentin fucha fituation, for 30s. per agre, currency, 
payable by inftalments. In the courfe of a fummer, he may, with 
a couple of men to help him, clear ground enoughto maintain fome 
cattle through the winter, and may have a comfortable loghonfe 
built, which he may improve or enlarge at his leifure. To do this, 
to put one-third of the whole into an arable ftate, and to pay the 
firft and fecond inftalments, will coft him, with the wages of the 
men, the keeping of himfelf and a moderate family for a twelve- 
month, and the neceffary cattle and implements of hufbandry to cul- 
tivate this quantity properly, about gsol. or cool. fterling.’ 


We have been rather more copious than ufual in our ac- 
count of this pamphlet, in confequence of the importance of 
the information it contains, and becaufe we wifhed to give our 
readers a general view of that information. On the whole, we 
have our doubts whether America is not the country rather for 
a peor man than for perfons of property. The price of labour 
is fo high, and fo much may be effected by a man’s own in- 
duftry, in clearing land, &c. that to the former the moit 
cheerful profpect is afforded. He that wifhes for the com- 
forts of civilized life, unlefs induced by fuch confiderations as 
Mr. Cooper, will certainly find his account in ftaying in his 
ative country. 

To 
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To relieve our readers from the tedium of mere local fpe- 
culations, we fhall conclude with an extract of a more gene- 
ral nature.—In a very fpirited and juft comparifon of the ad- 
vantages of fettling in France and in America, in cafe of a 
general peace, our author obferves :-— 


¢ The equality of conditions, and almoft equality of fortunes 
among the French, will be great obftacles to the eftablifhment of 
manufactures beyond thofe of mere neceflity. I do not think this 
an evil to the country, becaufe I deteft the manufacturing fyftem ; 
obferving the fallacious profperity it induces, its inftability, and its 
evil effeét on the happinefs and the morals of the bulk of the people. 
You muft on this fyftem have a large portion of the people con- 
verted:into mere machines, ignorant, debauched, and brutal, that 
the furplus value of their labour of 12 or 14 hours a day, may go 
into the pockets and fupply the luxuries of rich, commercial, and 
manufacturing capitalifts. I deteft the fyftem, and am grieved to fee 
that fo fenfible a man as Mr. Hamilton can urge, in his report on 
American manufactures, their furnifhing employment to children, 
as an argument for their being eftablifhed in America. I hope to 
fee the time when not only the childhood, but the youth of the poor- 
eft inhabitant in this country, female az well as male, fhall be em- 
ployed in the improvement of their underftanding, under fome 
fy{tem of national education; and in labour no further than is con- 
ducive to health and pleafure. Let manhood labour; but in my 
opinion even manhood was not intended for incefiaut labour, nor is 
the fyftem of inceffant induftry conducive to human happinefs. 
The prefent imperfect ftate of fociety and of knowledge may make 
it neceilary, but I hope the univerfal annihilation of abfolute ignorance 
among us will tend in time to material improvement in the means 
ef promoting human happinefs.. A fimall quantity of labour will 
produce the comforts and conveniences of life, and the old fyftems 
of government have hitherto been the chief fupports of luxurious 
and unneceflary expenditure. Suppofing, therefore, that the French 
do not become a manufacturing nation, I do think the country, on 
the agricultural plan, will foon be too highly populated to make the 
comfortable fettlement of a family there fo eafy as in America.’ 


We agree with Mr. Cooper, that it will not be eafy to 
eftablith manufa€tures in France ; and that if there was peace 
between the two nations at this moment, there would be lit- 
tle danger of that country being able to rival Great Britain in 
manufactures, or, America in the advantages to be derived 
from agriculture and domeftic purfuits. We have only to 
add, that we can fafely recommend Mr. Cooper’s work, which 
is enriched with a good map of the middle ftates, as not only 


jntereiting but entertaining. 
4M Pi@ure 
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A Piédture of the Ife of Wight, delineated upon the Spot, in the 
Year 1793. By H.P. W. 8vo. §s. Boards. Egerton. 
1794 


T HIS Picture of the Ifle of Wight is exceedingly pleafing, 
and evinces great tafte in the author, Mr. Wyndham, 
whofe motives are thus explained in the Preface: 


* Having paffed a few fummers in the Ifle ef Wight, I thought 
that 1 could not employ fome leifure hours more agreeably to my- 
felf, or more ufefully to the public, than in tranfmitting to paper 
the obfervations which I occafionally made, in my repeated excur- 
fions to the different parts of the ifland. 

* I was the more induced to this amufement, becaufe I felt, my- 
felf, the want of proper inftructions, on my firft acquaintance with 
the ifland, which might point out the beautiful varieties of its little 
diftri€, or which might conneét them in fuch a manner, as to make 
them acceffible to the beft advantage. 

‘ The common method at the inns in Cowes, Newport and 
Ryde, is to fend the Itinerant from his quarters in a one-horfe 
Chaife, with a little boy behindit, whofe employment is, to open the 
gates on the road, and to perform the part of a-guide through the 
journey. But as this juvenile guide is, perhaps, only acquainted 
with one ufual and beaten track, it is not uncommon, that the 
{malleft deviation from it confounds his whole fyftem, and he is 
then as much, and often more, at a lofs in recovering his route, 
than the perfon whom he is appointed to conduct. 

* Upon the confideration therefore, that thofe parties, who might 
be defirous of verging from the regular circle, fhould not be con- 
fined to the direét line of rotation ; I fhall endeavour to mark out 
the routes, and attempt fo to defcribe their variegated fituations, 
that the parties may be previoufly prepared for what they may ex- 
pect to fee, and, confequently, may contra¢t or lengthen their jour- 
Neys, according ta the time they may have allotted for their ramble, 
or as the defcriptions may be fuitable to their refpective taftes and 
inclinations.’ ; 


He oppofes the common opinion that this beautiful {pot can 
be examined in a fingle day, and fuggefts, that at leaft three 
fhould be allotted for the purpofe. Agreeably to this idea, he 
defcribes ‘ shree grand routes ;’ but as fome parties, who here- 
after vifit the ifland, may have fufficient leifure, he alfo fketches 
afew fmaller excurfions, conneéted with the greater plans, 
and !eading the traveller into fituations not commonly explor- 
ed. One of thefe is Seagrove, of which our author gives the 
following deicriptions 
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‘ The lane, near the gate of Fairy Hill, leads to a place called 
Seagrove, fomething more than a quarter of a mile from it. The 
excurfion to.it may, probably, delay the traveller too much in the 
route of this day, but of this he himfelf muft be the judge. 

‘ A gentleman, a few years fince, had intended to build a large 
houfe on this delicious {pot ; but as he lived only to fee the ftables 
completed, thefe are now fitted up as a dwelling-houfe, with tene- 
ments, and folely inhabited by poor families. No name could be 
bétter adapted to this fituation than that of Seagrove. 

* The oaks and the elms rife to a great height, and flourifh moft 
tuxuriantly : they abound in every part of a large and beautiful lawn, 
and nature has difpofed them in the moft pleafing groups, while the 
fwelling and natural inequalities of the ground defy the affiftance of 
art to improve them. The fhore, of the fofteft and fineft fand, is 
not more than two hundred yards from the tenements, which are 
built‘on the higheft {pot of the lawn, and the windows of which 
command all the views that are to be feen from St. John’s or Fairy 
Hill, either over the timber rifing from the lowermoft land, or 
between the ftems of thofe trees which fhade the higheft. 

* A deep and wide dale, the fides of which are covered with a 
thick wood, defcends, from the fouth-eaft end of thefe tenements, 
to the fhore, where even the beach is over-fhadowed by its exuberant 
foliage. 

¢ Whether it arofe from my feeing Seagrove almoft in a natural 
fiate, or whether from my not being prepared to expeét fo much 
beauty in fuch a fequeftered {pot, that my attention fhould be un- 
commonly affixed to it, 1 cannot fay; but I can fcarcely fuppofe, 
that fuch prejudices could incline me to be of opinion, that Sea- 

ve is the moft capital fituation for a houfe, of all the places in 
the ifland, unlefs it deferved a high degree of pre-eminence. 

¢ Ifthe above defcription fhould invite any one to vifit Seagrove, 
I. fhould recommend him to walk from thence to the Priory, which 
is not a mile diftant, and to fend his carriage round, with inftrutions 
to the gardener of the Priory, to meet hin in his path. By thefe 
means, the leaft time poflible will be loft.’ 














A Treatife on the Culture of the Cucumber ; fhewing a new ant 


advantageous Method of cultivating that Plant, with julf 
Direétions for the Management thereof, and the D gree of 
Fleat it requires on every Day of the Year; and a Mezecrolom 
gical Fournal of the Weather and Temperature of the Climate 
in Lat. 51° 20° North, Long. 0° 1° Ealt of London. To which 
are added, Hint: and Oblervations on the Improvement of 
* Agriculture. By Fames M: Phail, Gardener to the Righ: Hon. 
Lird Hawkefbury. 8vo. 8s. Boards. Cadell. 1794. 


HIS work is introduced with a pretty long Advertifement, 
a Preface, and a long Introduction. 
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The firft paragraph of the Preface rather furprifed us, and 
is this: ‘1am not the firft who has written on the culture of 
the cucumber, nor am [ the firft who has pretended to caufe 
that vegetable to produce fruit in every month of the year; 
but I have not known, or heard, of any gardener except my- 
felf, that has fo much as pretended to make it appear that he 
could produce cucumbers in evety month of the year from the 
fame plants.” The latter part of it, we mean, feems an ex- 
traordinaty fuggeftion, in which the author is yet probably 
juftified. 

He proceeds, however, to inform us of anew and fuperior kind 
of hot-beds, built with brick, and heated with linings of 
horfe-dung; the beft thing in nature, in his opinion, for ef- 
vs a kindly warmth for cucumbers, more fteady, he fays, 
than fire. But, we believe, notwithftanding the general ufe 
ef horfe-dung for cucumbers, that tan, which fome gardeners 
mix with dung for melons, and which is univerfal in hot- 
houfes, is more fteady than dung, though it is true, that uf- 
ing only linings of dung round the outfdes, and laying none 
underneath, he has it in his power, by removing it whenever 
it becomes neceffary, either to renew declining, or allay vio- 
Tent heat. Query, How would beds hollow underneath an- 
{wer, under which freth hot dung might be occafionally laid? 

He alfo affirms that there is no occafion for any artificial 
heat beneath a cucumber-bed, for that there is no danger of 
the roots wanting warmth if there be warmth above, which 
will, he thinks, find its way downwards. Whet then was 
the natural reflection, can the ananas be raifed without tan, 
or any Other fermenting matter? But this queftion is nat 
refolved in this [reatife, for on reading on we find that he 
makes flues in his bricked beds, which warm the earth as well 
as the air, efpecially at the outfides, the flues being heated 
with the fteam of the dung. 

Though not abfolutely neceffary, he ufes a thermometer 
(Fahrenheit’s) for afcertaining the temperature; thinks that 
the medium heat of the air in the frames fhould be 75 de- 

rees, that of the mould 85, and that of water for the plants, 
5, which lait fhould, he fays, feem lukewarm in the mouth. 

The beft mould for cucumbers, is, he thinks rotten Jeaves, 
to be collected about Chriftmas, and laid in heaps a year or 
more to rot: this he calls vegetable mould. Cucumber plants 
may, he fays, be raifed from cuttings. 

To impregnate the femaie blodpms, when excluded from 
the air, he gives the following direCtions : 


‘ The female bloffoms are eafily to be diftinguifhed from the 
male enes, for the rudiment of the fruit is apparent at the bottom 
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af the female flowers, and the ‘flowers have’ no ftamina, but have 
three {mall pointed filaments without fummits: whereas the male 
bloffams have not any rudiment of fruit about them, but in the 
centre of the flower are three fhort ftamina, which are inferted in 
the impalement. 

¢ When the female or fruit bloffoms are in full blow, I take a male 
bloffom which is in full blow, and holding it in one hand, with the 
other I {plit and tear off the flower leaves or petals, taking care not 
to hurt the ftamina or male part. I then hold the male bloffom 
thus prepared between the finger and thumb of my right hand, and 
with my left hand I gently lay hold of the female bloffom, and hold- 
ing it between two fingers, I put the prepared male bloffom into the 
centre of the female bloffom, and there the farina, polen, or duft of 
the anthera, clings or fticks to the ftigma, and thns the impregna- 
tion of the fruit is effectuated, and the plants are thereby rendered 
fruitful, which being in frames in a climate by art made for them, 
would otherwife in a great degree be rendered barren and unproduc- 
tive; and which I have frequently known to have been the cafe, 
even when at the fame'time the plants were in a vigorous, flourifh- 
ung ftate. 

* I generally leave the prepared part of the male bloffom fticking 
in the centre of the female one, and take a frefh male bloflom ta 
every female bloffom. But if male bloffoms run fcarce, which 
feldom or never happens, I make one male bloffom do for two or 


three female ones.’ 


Mr. M‘Phail, however, has not confined himfelf to cue 
eumbers, but dedicated a confiderable part of his work, which 
is fomewhat mifcellaneous, to agriculture, politics, and phi- 
lofophy. And it is but juftice to fay that his introductory 
obfervations on agriculture, are, in ihefe points of view, in- 
genious and inftructive. Indeed, he teems as well fkilled in 
politics as in hufbandry, in which he is, we think, no great 
proficient ; particularly where, p 445, he {peaks of fowing 
barley and clover on § tenacious, ftiFioils,’ fo early as March, 
and on a ftirred furrow, he has rather the appearance of a 
theorift than a practitioner to be depended on, though he 
makes fome ufeful remarks in that line, efpecially on dettroy- 
ing weeds. 

Himfelf a Highlander, he fpeaks experimentally of the po- 
verty and milery of that country, owing tothe oppreffion of 
landlords, the tyranny of ftewards, &c. and, p. 327, has 
this humourous, moral obfervation : Shere,’ fays he, * is an eloe 
quent orat jon of P. Whites Efq. fetting forth t&e happy lot of 
thofe poor“indigent people, wholive, eat, and fleep in the fame 
room with their horfes and cows, and whofe fubltance all the 
year round is a fcanty allowance of oat and bear meal, with 
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{ametimes a little milk, a few potatoes, and plenty of water, 
which is as pure as the-air we breathe.in.’ 

His ftyle being unequal, the author poffibly had fome affifi- 
ance 3 but this is mere conjecture. 





4A Narrative of Faéts, relating to a Profecution for High Tree- 
fon; including the Addre/s to the Fury, which the Court refu/ed 
to hear: with Letters to the Attorney-General, Lord Chief 
fisfice Eyre, Mr. Serjeant Adair, the Honourable Thomas 
rfkine, and Vicary Gibbs, Ef. and the Defence the Author 
had prepared, if he had been brought to Trml. By Thomas 
Holcroft. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Symonds. 1794. 


THE object of Mr. Holcroft in this publication feems to be’ 
completely to repel the /u/picion of high treafon, with 
which he has been charged, by giving an account of his 
principles, and by fupporting the fame by the teftimony of 
thofe evidences, who were called againft him by the crown. 
According to the teftimony of one of thefe gentlemen, * Mr. 
Holcroft is an enemy to all violence upon every occafion; he 
is only for reafoning men out of their errors: a kind-of natu-" 
ral Quaker ; that is, he adopts the peaceful morality of the 
uakers, but does not, like them, believe in the fecret’ im- 


pulfes of the fpirit.’ This fyftem Mr. Holcroft very ftrenu- 
oufly fupports m his pamphlet, and even cafries it ftill further, 
for he is not only an enemy to all violence, but all puni/ment. 
In fpeaking of the miniftry, whom he confiders as his profe- 


cutors, he fays, 


* Remember, gentlemen, into what a fituation their own teme- 
rity hat brought them. The honour of parliament, the veracity 
of the fecret committee, and perhaps the exiftence of the miniftry, 
depended on proving that no falfehood had been voted, on that me- 
morable occafion when the whole legiflature decreed that a danger- 
ows confpiracy did exift in this kingdom. Woe be tothe kingdom 
where the miniftry can lead the legiflature thus to decree, thus to 
prejudge, thus to endanger the lives and liberties of millions, and 
can be fuffered to enjoy the means of repeating fuch unjuft aud 
portentous decrees! I do not mean, gentlemen, that I would have 
them punifhed. I have not a wifh to do by them as they have 
ftrained every nerve to do bya few feeble indiv duals. I am as 
much an enemy to halters and axes as I am ‘to mufkets and pikes ; 
but I am likewife an enemy to the entrafting of fuch men with 
power. That is the full and whole extent of my meaning.’ 


We have no hefitation in profefling ourfelves adverfe to fevere 
punifhments ; aud we are convinced that the crimes are very jew 
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indeed: (if agy- except murder) on which the punifhment of 
death Geght to be infliéted; but we cannot conceive how any 
fociety Could pollibiy exift; in which all crimes were to go un- 
punifhed. Mr. Hotcroft’s feitem, indeed, appears altogether . 
too metaphyfical and vifionary to be at ail practicable, or cal- 
culated for fech a being as man. 

~ Though, however, this pamphlet contains many pofitions 
too fubtite for a plain man implicitly to affent to; yet we cai- 
not but allow that ‘this very fyitem which Mr. Holcroft main- 
tdins, affords a very good ground for his juilification from the 
charge iu which he was implicated; and.the ground is even 
Strengthened by his appearing an enthufiaft in favour of this 
fyilem. © His acquittal; however, muft have depended on the 
evidence altogether, at Jeaft of he had really made ufe of the 
defence which he had. prepared, and which is annexed to this 
pamphlet: for, in fact, the defense treats lefs of Mr. Hol- 
croft’s own cate, than ef any of the fubjects conneéted with 
it. It comfits m agreat meafure of abttract reafoning upon 
crimes and punithments, and of fume, which is more pointed, 
concerning parltamentary reform. We have never been among 
the vehement advocates for this meafure; and we ftill think 
that it requires great delicacy in the mode that fha!l be adopt- 
ed, whenever it, fall be undertaken 5 we fhould, however, 
do. great injuttice to our author’s ingenuity, if we did not 
confefs that there is fomething new, and even fomething that 
itarties us, in the following argument : , 


“* One hundred and fixty-two pertons return 2 cecided majority 
to the houfe of commons. Gentlemen, it is the want of ergani- 
zation, only, that prevents thefe hundred. and fixty-two perfons 
trum opealy feizing the power of which they potleis the reality ; 
and, fhould the prefent 1) ftein continue, this organization muft in- 
¢vitably follow; and thefe perfons, who have aiready fcized the le- 
gilative, will as inevitably poflets themfelves of the executive go- 
vernment.’ 


In fiatitie the evils refulting from unequal reprcfentation, 
we cordially agree with our author in execrating lotteries. 


‘. What is more execrated, or more execrable, than a lottery. 
bill? which annually receives, the folemn fanction of king, lords, 
gid commons, for tradefmen to cheat their creditors, fervants and 
apprentices te rob their mafters, children to pilfer their parents, the 
poor to pawn the very. rags that conceal.their nakednefs, and the 
whole nation to gamble with the exprefs encouragement of law!’ 


Thofe of all partics, who kuow the ingenuity of Mr. Hol- 
groft wil] at leatt expect entertainment from this publication, 
aod they will not be difappointed, 
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44 Specimen of a Commentary on Shak/peare. Containing, Firff, 
Notes on As You Like It. Second, An Attempt to explain and 
illufirate various Paffuges, on a New Principle of Criticifm, 
derived from Mr. Locke’s Doétrine of the Affociation of Ideas. 
8vo. 45. Boards. Cadell. - 1794. 


THE Preface to this little volume is figned Walter Whiter, 
and is dated from Clare Hall. 


‘In the attempt to explain and illuftrate various paffages on a 
new principle of criticifm ; I have endeavoured to unfold the fecret 
and fubtle ope ations of genius from the indubitable doétrine-in the 
theory of metaphyfics. As thefe powers of the imagination have 
never, I believe, been adequately conceived, or fyitematioally dif- 
cuffed; I may perhaps be permitted, on this occafion, to adopt the 
language of icience, and to affume the merit of difcovery. The 
reader will at leaft be inftructed in a portion of knowledge, which 
was before hidden from his view; however, he may finally appre- 
ciate the importance of the doétrine by the dexterity of the teacher.’ 


We have perufed this work with attention, and every dif- 
pofition in its favour, but muit declare that we can difcover 
nothing which can correfpond with fuch pompous profeiffions. 
There is not a commentator in the wozld, whofe own mind 
did not at once difcover and apply Mr. Whiter’s plan; and, 
from the time that Servius wrote his commentary on Virgil, 
to this hour, the affociation of ideas has been a bafis of critis 
cifm; for it is, in fimple language, neither more nor lefs than 
un attempt to explain the tranfitions of one mind by thofe of 
another, an induction from collateral ideas. 

But the principle, as applied by Mr. Whiter, is fallacious 
in itfelf, becaufe no two minds have the fame train of ideas ys 
and the flights of genius have nothing to do with the plodding 

aths-of critical induftry. Were Shak{peare to read this work, 
- would ftare at far-fetched explanations of trivial thoughts, 
and abjure the wild interpretation. For Mr. Whiter is fo un- 
happy in the affociation of his own ideas, that Shak{peare him- 
felf could not interpret the excentric trifling of this volume. 


‘ The firft example, which I fhall produce, is the very-paffage 
which originally led me to the prefent enquiry.-In Timon of 
Athens, when Timon has retired into the woods, AApemantus thus 
upbraids him with the contraft of his paft and prefent condition : 

“ What, think’ft 
That the bleak air, thy boifterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy Airt on warm? Will thefe moist trees, 
That have outliv’d the eagle, page thy heels, 
Aad ikip when thou pointft out?” (A& IV. S. iii. p. 100.) 
Ha Sr 
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Sir Thomas Hanmer for if reads very elegantly,.fays Dr. John- 
fon, 2/:’¢. Mr, Steevens confirms the enendation by examples; 
and Mr. Malone believes it to be the true reading. Iagree with 
‘our Conimentators, that mo/s"7 is a more elegant epithet, and at the 
‘fame timé better calculated to exprefs the antiquity of trees that have 
eutliv'd the eagle. Jt is certain, however, that meif is not altoge- 
twer defticute of force and propriety; as in many parts of old and 
rotten trees, a kind of moi exfudation is often to be feen, though 
perhaps other parts may be dry and withered by age. If therefore 
[can fhew with extreme probability, from fome acknowledged 
principle in the mind, why this peculiar word might be fuggefted 
to our poet, it furely onght to be confidered as a valuable touch- 
‘ftone in the art of criticifm, of which it ‘is certainly the bufinefs to 
difcorer and afcertain what the author das-written, and stot what he 
oncht to have done.~+The reader then is to be informed, that warn: 
und moif were the appropriate termsin the days of Shakfpeare for 
what we fhould now call an air’ and a damp fhirt. Sir John Fic> 
rio (Second Frutes, 1391.) in a dinlogue between the mafter Tor- 


‘quato, and his fervant Rufps. 


«“ 7. Ditpatch and give me a #irr ? 

R. Here is one with ruifes. 

7. Thou dol:e, feett thou not how so it ts? 
R. Pardon me, good fir, I was not aware of it. 
T. Go into the kitchen and warme it.” 


Can the reader doubt (though he may perhaps fmile at the affocia- 
tion) that the image of the Chamderlain putting the /iirt on warm 
imprefied the oppofite word moi? on the imagination of the poet ? 
Though he was himfelf unconfcious how he came by it, and cer- 
tainly never would have applied it as an epithet to trees, if it had 
not been fixed on his mind by a kind of fafcinating power, which 
concealed from him not only the origin but the effect likewife of fo 
ftrange an affociation.” 


From fuch affociations good Lord deliver us! What ‘con- 
nection between the air, the chamberlain, and the new meta- 
phor that the trees are pages? We wifh Mr. Whiter would 
learn to feparate his ideas, inftead of affociating them; the 
former quality belongs to wifdom; and. what is frenzy but 
wild affociation ? — 

At the end, by an unfortunate affociation, appears a de- 
fence of the authenticity of Rowley’s poems. We have_only 
to refer our readers to Fortefcue’s works, to the Pafton Let- 
ters, to the Nut Brown Maid, to the Prophecies printed at 
London in 1§33, all works coeval with the fuppofed Rowley, 
to convinee “him that the language was, at that time, com- 
pletely different from Chattérton’s forgery. The papers of 
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fate in the reign of Henry VI. areas modern-and good Eaz- 
lith as thofe of the time ot Heary VILL, Rowley’s idioms are 
often thofe of Pope and Dryden; his language that of tarce 
centuries jumbled together, and mixed with numerous words 
coined by Chatterton himfelf. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
i ey he ele et wate oe 


Some Account of avery feditious Book, lately found upon Wimbledon 
Common by one of kis Mayejly’s Secretaries of State, with a Com- 
mentary by the Right Honorable Gentleman, and Notes bythe Editor. 
8vo. 1s. Owen. 1794. 


HUMOUROUS attempt to raife alaugh at the bigotry of 
Tory principles. ‘The author pretends to have found a fedi- 


tious pamphlet with MS. notes by Mr. Dundas: ex. gr. p. 14. 

‘ A contempt, favs the author of the pamphlet, for the people, 
and [ {peak not here of that callous indifference for their lot, of 
that obdurate mockery of their fufferings and their patience, which 


is the habit of Courts, and the nature of Minifters; but a contempt 
of their underftanding, a proud, unjuft and igaorant fcorn for 
their opinion, a vulgar and faftidious prejudice againft their dif- 
cernment and the faculties of their mind, is among the firft and 
prominent caufes of their mifery, their difcontent and their defpair} 

* Note—If the mifery, difcontent, and defpair of the people be 
adinitted, with what confiflency can we be blamed for che fub- 
{criptions, which wili etfe¢étually point out to us all thefe wretches, 
who muft be narrowly watcbed, or the continental war be con- 
demned, which has provided for thirteen thoufand of them at Bir- 
mingham alone, as I can prove to the fatisfaGtion of parliament, from 
the Juftices books? But our enemies do‘not care how inconiiftent’ 
their arguments are, provided they can mifreprefeat what we do to 
relieve the public calamities. Cumment. 

‘ A ftrong argument that the manufacturers approve of the war 
if thirteen thoufand of the:n enlift in the fervice. A very loyal 
town Birmingham, very loyal mob, very loyal ricts.—N. B. Send 
no members to parliament. Quere, If all the populoas towns were 
disfranchifed. ad ref.—Comment.’ 


Reflections fubmitred to the Canfideration of the Combined Powers. By 


Fokn Bowles, Efg. Svo. 1s. Debrett. 1794. 

Few writers have interpofed their advice, fince the commence 
ment of the war, more frequently than John Bowles, efq. and he 
now takes up his pen to offer a few friendly hints to the combined 
powers. By the way, from his advancing fo much upon the necel- 
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fity of their afting in concert, it would appear that he begins to 
think, with other people, that they are not quite fo combined ag 
they ought ta be. Confident, however, in final fuccefs, he ad- 
vifes them to fend troops to aflift the infurgents in La Vendee; to 
proclaim young Louis king, in virtue of hereditary fucceflion ; to 
acknowledge the title and authority of the regent; to make a full 
and implicit declaration of their intentions, that the French may 
not fufpect they wifh to conquer France, and divide it into fhares 
among them ; to reftore the ancient uniform and colours; colleé 
all the fcattered, banifhed French officers and priefts ; and to feem 
jn good earneft ready to reftore the ancient order of things. Such 
a condyét, Mr. Bowles thinks, cannot fail to roufe the French ta 

a fenfe of their prefent oppreffion, and fuccefs muft follow. 

This is the outline of thefe fage Reflections ; but that while he is 
about the yreat work, that no part may beleft unfinifhed, and ali his 
advice be thrown away upon the powers abroad, he contends for 

iving greater vigour to the executive power at home. It muft, 
feys he, be ftrengthened in a manner adequate to the magnitude 
and importance of its duty, andinvefited even with did?atorial power. 
Mr. Bowles, as was faid on « late trial, “is for going to Wind- 
for; we fhall ftop at Hounflow,” fully fatisfied that the power of 


the executive branch is adequate to all the purpofes of good and 
wife government, and would be weakened only by being employed 
on fchemes which advifers like John Bowles prefume to offer. 


Effays on the following interefiing Subje&s: viz. 1, Government, 
2. Revolutions. 3. The Britifh Conftitution. 4. Kingly Govern- 
ment. §. Parliamentary Reprefentation and Reform. 6. Liberty 
and Equality. 7, Taxation: and, 8. The prefent War, and the 
Stagnation of Credit as connedted with it. By Fohn Young, Mini- 
feer of the Gofpel at Hawick. 8vo, 2s. Vernor and Hood. 1794, 
Thefe Effays are avowedly written with the intention of vindi- 

cating the feceders from being difaffeéted to the conftitution and 

government of the country ; an imputation which, it fees, they 
had incurred. If we may judge of the whole feceflion-church, 
from the political principles maintained by Mr. Young, we cannot 
hefjtate to conclude, that any declaration difadvantageous to their 
atriotifm, muft have been an injurious afperfion. The Effays ae 
sea with good fenfe, juft abfervation, and even zeal for the ci- 

vil eftablifhment of the country; in favour of which the author is 

no leisa firm, than keen and judicious advocate. 


Zhe Trial of Fefeph Gerrald, Delegate from the London Corre/ponding 
Sugiety, to the Britifh Convention. Before the High Court of 
Tufticiary, at Edinburgh, on the 34, 10th, 13th, and 14th, of 
March, 1794, for Sedition, Taken in fhort Hand by Mr, Ran 
Jey, Bvo 4s. fewed. Kearfley. 1794. 

Mr. Gerrald was tried for the fame offences as Skirving, Mar- 


garot, 
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garot, &c. namely, being a member of the fociety called the Britiftr 
Convention, making {peeches, &c. in order to obtain univerfal fat 
fraze and annual parliai nents, or, in other words, to realize the plan 
of parliamentary reform drawn up and publifled fome years ago by 
his grace the duke of Richmond, matter of the ordnance. ‘lhe fame: 
arguments, and the fame proofs, were brought forward againit Mr. 
Gerrald as againit his colleagues, and the fame puuifliment decreed, 
fourteen years banifhment. We can only repeat what we remarked 
in thoie cafes, that the proceedings, being effentially different from 
thofe of the Englifh courts in matters of Yedition, libel, or even 
high treafon, are not eafily reconcileable to dur notions of contti- 
tutional juftice. Mr. Gerrald was ably fupported by his counfel, and 
bis own defence is a matterly production, abounding in acute and 
conclufive reafoning, and every where indicates that firmnefs’ of 
mind which power cannot fhake, nor oppretflion difiipate. The con- 
nexion betwixt the trials of Mefirs. Hardy, Tooke, &c. at the Old 

Railey, is too immediate not to reader this publication an object 

of curiofity at leaft. 

‘The peaceable intentions of the convention, and their i incapacity 
to do mifchief, if their intentions had been otherwife, have been 
proved from the evidence in both cafes, although we do not find 
it fo eafy to acquit that and the other focieties from many abfur- 
dities, and an extravagant opinion of their own confequence.—It 
is not our province to revife or reverfe the fentences of the courts 
of law, yet we may take the liberty to differ in fentiment from fome 
of the great authorities recorded here—from lord Henverland, who, 
before pronouncing fentence againft Mr. Gerrald, obferved, that he 
eould not think that that fentence had the appearance of feverity — 
from lord Swinton, who gave it as his opinion that Mr. Gerrald’s 
crime comprehended every fort of crime, murder, robbery, and 
rape—from lord Dunfinnan, who faid, that if he were to propofe 
any difference of punifhment, it would be rather to Arcrea/e than to 
diminith it~and from the lord juftice clerk, who “ did not know 
whether Mr. Gerrald’s principles were fo pure as he profefled or 
not; but if they were, he thought that it juftified the punifhmenr, 
juft as much as if he had a¢ted from the worft of motives, and 
therefore any other puniiliment would be infufficient.” It is ou 
failing to harbour fome old-fathioned notions about infertion- ia 

_Criminal cafes, probably becaufe it is our misfortune to live in a 
country where fuch notions are vindicated by the bar, and a.lmitted 
by the ‘bench. 

Lhe Defence of Fofeph Gerrald, on a Charge of Sedition, before the 
High Court of Fapiciary, at Edinturgh. To which ave add: d, 
parallel Pafages between the Speoches of Lord Chicf Juhice Fef= 
fries, in the Cafe of Algernon Sidney, and of the Lord Chic Sf 
tice is on the Trial of Fofeph Gerrald, Corrected by Hizz/z 

Suo. ts. 6d. Ridgway. 1794. 

This . Mr, Gerrald’s Defence, printed by itfelf for the purpofe 

H4 as 
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as would appear, of more effectuaily diffeminating the-doétrines it 
contains. To the Defence are added, * parallel paflages between the 
{peeches of lord chief juftice Jeffries, in the cafe of Algernon Syd. 
ney, andthe lord chief juftice Clerk, on the trial of jofeph Ger- 
rald”—but the Defence furely needed not the affiftance of a /guid 
like this. 


Odbfervations on the Emigration of Dr. Fofeph Priefiley, and on the 
Several Addreffis delivered to him, on his Arrival at New-York. 
Svo. 15s. 6d. Stockdale. 1794. 

We are told in the beginning of this pamphlet that Dr. Prieftley’s 
“ anfwers to the addrefles of the New York focieties are evidently 
calculated to miflead and deceive the people of the United States. 
He there endeavours to impofe himfelf on them fora fufferer 
in the caufe of liberty, and makes a canting profeflion of modera- 
tion, in direé&t contradiéticn to the conduét of his whole life. He 
fays he hopes to find here that proteétion from violence, which 
the laws and government promife in all countries, but which he 
has not found in his own.”’ ‘The author then proceeds to examine 
Dr. Prieftiey’s claims to compaffion. This naturally brings on an 
accouut of the riots at Birmingham, which are mifreprefented in a 
manner fo truly barefaced, that we fhould have been happy to hear 
that this pamphlet had been written and publifhed, not in Philadel- 
phia, but in fome more remote region, where an Engliflt newfpa- 
per was never feen. 

He next {peaks of the doétor’s lofics ; thefe were given in at the fim 
of 41221. which the jury curtailed to 25021. Two hundred and fifty 
were charged, in the original eftimate, for manufcripts. “ It was rig/t/y 
confidered; hat the imaginary value of manufcript works ought not 
to have been included in the damages; becaufe the door being 
the author of them, he in faét pofefed them fill, and the lofs could 
be little more than a few fheets of dirty paper.” —The reader mutt 
obferve that fuch is the opinion of our author, and although he 
bafely infinuates it, we are incapable of thinking that any Britifh 
juryman would have entertained a fentiment fo perfectly brutal, on 
an occafion when the appeal was made not only to his juftice but 
his humanity. Confifiently, however, with himfelf, and we hope 
with no other human being, he adds, that ‘ the deftruction of thefe 
MSS. was a benefit, inftead of a lofs, both to Dr. Prieftley, and to his 
country,’ and that the doctor’s philofophical apparatus ‘ ought not 
to bc cttimated at its ce any more than a colleétion of fhells or in- 
feéts, or any other of the frivola of a virtuofo.’ 

After a few pages of ftrained invective againft the club whe 
dared to celebrate the ‘ horrors of the 14th of July,’ we are pre- 
fented with a fketch of the maffacres of France which took place 
after the celebration of the French revolution: and‘ from fcenes 
like thefe ’ he fays, ‘the mind turns for relief and confolation to the 

riot 
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riot at Birmingham.” But even this is not relief enough for his op- 
prefled mind. His fuperior confolation is in afferting that the fame 
maflacres would have been committed in Great Britain, if Dr. 
Prieftley had been allowed to impofe a conftitution upon his coun- 
trymen! Our only remark upon this fhall be conveyed in the au- 
thor’s words: ¢ To hazard an affertion like this, a man muft be an 
ideot, or he muft think his readers fo;'—and for once we have 
made him fpeak truth. 

The remaining pages confift.of a feries of the moft wanton abufe 
againft Dr. Prieftley and the caufe of liberty in every country. The 
' concluding paflage will not difgrace thofe which preceded it. ¢ Of 
all the Englifh arrived in thefe {tates (fince the war) no one was 
ever calculated to render them lefs fervice than Dr. Prieftley ; and, 
what is more, perhaps no one (before or fince, or even in the war) 
ever intended to render them lefs. His preference ¢o the American 
government is all affeétation: his emigration was not voluntary : 
be ftaid in England till he faw no hopes of recovering a loft re- 
putation; and then burfting with envy and refentment, he fled into 
what the Tammany Society very juftly call “ banifhment,” covered 
with the univerfal deteftation of his countrymen.’ 

We have probably beftowed more attention upon this pamphlet 
than it may be thought to deferve. It is certain that in point of 
fcurrility, falfehood, impudent and unfounded affertion, the au- 
thor puts all competition at defiance: 


* None but 4im/e/f can be his parallel ;’ 


and a pamphlet which no good man can read without complete 
difguit might have been difmifled with the brevity of contempt. It 
is itill, however, neceflary to add, that although it is faid to have 
been printed at Philadelphia, there are circumftances which induce 
us to believe that that country has not the difgrace of producing its 
author. From internal evidence, from the occafional affeéted tur- 
gidity, yet general vulgarity and petulance of the ftyle, from the 
total difregard to decency and liberality, from the redundance of 
unqualified affertion, and the unblufhing logic that deduces pofitive 
conclufions from known falfehoods, we do not hefitate to afcribe it 
to the pricking of that filetto which has more than once been em- 
ployed to contute men’s principles by ftabbing their charaéters. 


CharaSer of Dr. Pricftley, confidered as a Philofopher, Politician, 
and Divine. With a fuort Account of the Rife, Progref:, aud 
Efiatlifiment of the Arian and Socinian Doétrines. Sve. 15, 
Symonds. 1794. 

In this pamphlet the charatter of Dr. Prieftley is examined with 
fome degree of candour, although we do not conceive the author to 
bave had the fulleft information on the fubjeét, or any perfonal ac- 
guaintance with the doctor. The conclufions he draws, however, 
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are, we believe, not very wide of the truth. The following argu.’ 
ment is forcible, and merits attention : 

* When the feelings are hurt in confequence of confined opinions 
— whether in matters of faith or policy, reafon revolts againft the 
evil, and becomes the champion of natural liberty. To this prin- 
ciple, more than to any mifchievous intention of fubverting the 
government, may be afcribed the extent of oppofition there _ it 
exift in a country where difference of religious opinion fuffers under 
fuch partial conditions as deprive individuals of any rights thev fee 
other fellow citizens enjoy in common. The greateft “circumfpec- 
tion fhould, therefore, be adopted by the ftatefnan and divine to 
avoid irritating the wounded with cruel perfecution, or unmanly 
infult. When a government finds it neceffary, in order to preferve 
its own eftablifhment, to limit the honours and enjoyments of any 
clafs of citizens, the greateft indulgence fhould be allowed to the 
complaints of fuch as are the fufferers. For, if there be a fpecies of 
tyranny more cruel than another, it is that which forbids the af- 
fiicted to lament.’ 

In difcufling the hiftory and doétrines of Socinus, he evinces 
confiderable abilities to combat the prefent adherents to that fyftem, 
and advances fome fingular opinions of his own. 

‘ In all the circle of opinion in theology, to which a liberal en- 
quiry into nature could direct a philofopher, there is fearcely any 
that appears fo undeferving adoptior, as what appears to be the 
Socinian principles. Without any reference to truth or a defire to 
follow its precepis, this doctrine originated in envy, was conducted 
with hypocrify and cowardice, and finally eftablifhed by temerity 
and an avowed ignorance of any fundamental knowledge. Had it 
originated from a conviction of abfurdity in the nature of things to 
have difowned the divinity and pre-exi:tence of Chrift, the argu- 
ments adduced wou!d have claimed ferious examination. But when 
its fource is derived from envy, cabal, and intrigue, a man of fci- 
ence, like Dr.’ Prieftley, muft furely have had a ftrange predilec- 
tion to have fuffered himfelf to follow in divinity fo blind a guide, 
when in philofophy he has fo fuccefsfully guided others. Had he 
not fo implicitly followed the dogmas of fo unfounded and unleara- 
ed a reformer, his character would have been more illuftrious. Al- 
though it may feem to common fenfe abfurd to believe that three 
effences can unite in one principle of exiftence, yet had Dr. Prieft- 
Jey philofophized fo far as to have adverted to the human mind, he 
would have there found three effences, that, if sage would 
not only deftroy the unity, but the being irfelfofthe mind. ‘The 
will, memory, and underftanding in the intelle&, are feparate 

wers that can never be totally abitracted from ezch other without 
the deftruction of that unity which forms the mind. Tf, therefore, 
three diftinct powers are known to exif in the intelle&t, which ste 
be confidered as an emanation from the divinity, where is the a 
fardity 
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fardity or-difficulty of believing, that the fource of the mind itfelf 
may con&ft of three indivifible perfons or powers ?’ 


Zhe Trial of Fohn Froft, for Seditious Words, in Hilary Term, 
1793. Taken in fort Hazd by Ramfey. Sve. 13. Od. Ridg- 
way. 1794. 

Mr. Froft was indicted for declaring, in a public coffee-haufe, 
that “ he was for equality, and faw no reafon why any man fhould 
not be upon a footing with another ; that it was every man's birth- 
right ; and that he was for no kings.” The jury having found 
him guilty, he was fentenced to fx months imprifonment in 
Newgate, to itand in the pillory, and find fecurities for his good 
behaviour for five years, himfelf in socl. and two fecurities in 

yool. each, and to be ftruck off the roll of attornies of the Court of 

King’s Bench. Anable and ingenious defence by Mr. Ertkine 

forms the moft valuable part of this pamphlet. 


Scylla more Dangerous than Charyédis. By a Friend to Liberty, and 
the Conftitution of England. S8vo. 15. Od. Stockdale. . 1794. 
The people and the prerogative are the Scylla and Charybdis of 

this author, and although, if our humble opinion, a fkilful naviga+ 

tor may fteer clear of both, yet weapprehend his chart muft be better 
laid down than the prefent. Juries are here called upon to give aid 
to the executive power in cafes of fedition, “ becaufe. as the free+ 
dom of Englifimen only admits the guilty being tried by his peers, 
it follows’—gentle reader, mark what follows !—“ that if ever the 
time fhould come when juries, deceived by abftraé& reafonings, 
fhould confider incendiaries and innovators as well-meaning reform- 
ers, there wil] be an end of all free government.” 

lt is for this friend to the Conftitution to determine whether thix 
melancholy prediction be aot fulfilled by fome Jate verdicts. 


Virtues’ of Hazel ; or, Blefings of Government. By Thomas Tho- 
mas, A,B. Sv. Od. Eaton. 1704. 


A wild and indecent rhapfody againit kings and priefts, in which 
revealed religion is treated with a contempt which might be felt, if 
the vulgarity of the ftyle, and poverty of the argument, did not 
furnifh an antidote. 


Tie Trials at Large of Robert Watt, and David Downie, for High 
Zreafou, at the Seffion of Oycr and Terminer, at Edinbugh, Aue 
gift 27th, September 32, and September Sth, 1794, At whick 
they were both found Guilty, ead fa ntenced to be Hanged, Drawn, 
aud Quartered, on the fifteenth of Oftober. Taken in fort Hand 
by an Engl ft Barrifer, Sw, 25. Ridgway. 1794. 

The crime of Downieappears to be nearly the fame for which Meff, 
Mardy, &c. have been triedand acquitted j in this Country, and als 
though he wes found guilty, he has been refpited. That of VVatt 

was 
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was complicated with a direct plan in writing to feize upon the caf- 
tle of Edinburgh, and the banks and other public offices, and to 
maffacre the judges. On fuch a pian we can only obferve, what 
will ftrike every reader, that it was the wild phrenzy of an enthu- 
fiaftic mind, and totally impracticable by any means which Watt 
or his affociates could command. Watt was originally a {py 
in the fervice ef government, an d failing of the encouragement he 
expected, he began to indulge in {peculations for the good of his 
country, which brought him to an untimely and ignominious end. 


A Defence of the Political and Parliamentary Condu& of the Rizht 
Hon. Edmund Burke. 8vo. 15. Eaton. 1794. 


This defence is ironical, but the :rony is feebly fupported, and 
the general compofition tame and harmlefs. 


The Evidence fummed up; or a Statement of the Apparent Caufes and 
Odjedts of the War. 8vo. 1s. Eaton. 1794. 

This may be clafled among the better fort of pamphlets whofe 
objeét is to reprobate the principle and conduét of the war. The 
author difplays fhrewd abilities, and an ample knowledge of his prin- 
cipal fubje€&t. On others lefs conneéted with it, he argues intem- 
perately, and is ill-informed. 


Report made by St. Fuft, to the Committee of Public Safety, at Paris, 
in the Month of May, 1794, 0” the Subje& of Expences incurred 
withthe Neutral Powers. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 15. 
6a. Jordan. 17094. 

The profeffed purpofe of this Report is to fhew that France has 
expended more money in bribing the neutral powers to do what 
was for their intereft, than would have been fufficient to gain over 
the difcontented commanders and generals of the combined powers 
—but the whole is generally confidered as an infamous fabrication 
contrived to bring an ocium on Denmark, &c. which could not be 
convinced of the juftice and neceflity of going to war with the 


French republic. 


DR A‘M A T I-C. 


Ledoifka ; an Opera, in Three AG&s, performed, for the firfi Time, by 
his Mayefiv’s Servants at the Pheuve Royal, Drury-Lane, on 
Monday, Sune gth, 1794- Written by § ¥. P. Kemble. The Mufie 
compofed, and felefed from Cherubina, Kreutzer, and Andreouxi, 
by Mr. Storace. 8vo. 15. 6d. Robinfons. 1794. 

When we confider the general chara&ter of the mufical entertain- 
ments which are brought forward at our theatres, a piece which unites 
plot with harmony, and good fenfe and charaéter with magnifi- 
cence of fcenery and decoration, cannot but meet our approbation, 


as it has.already met that of the public. Lodoifka is, indeed, a very 
pleafing 
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pleafing piece; and though we have not feen it, we conceive that 
its {tage effect muft-be very confiderable. 

The poetry of thefe pieces is feldom any thing more than a mere 
vehicle for the mufic ; the following fong is, however, of a fuperior 
cait. 


I 


‘ Sweet bird, that cheer’{t the heavy hours 
Of wiuter’s dreary reign, 

O, ftill exert thy tuneful pow’rs, 
And pour the vocal ftrain ! 


H. 


Go not to feek a fcanty fare 
From nature’s frozen hand, 
Whilft I, with gratitude, prepare 
The food thy wants demand. 
Ill. 


Domeftic bird, with me remain, 
Until next verdant {pring 
Again fhall bring the woodland train, 
Their grateful tribute bring. 
IV. 


Sweet Robin, then thou may’ft explore 
And join the feather’d throng, 

And ev’ry vocal bufh fha.t pour 
The energy of fong.’ 


The Crimps, or the Death of poor Howe. A Tragedy of Oxe AA, as 
lately performed at a Houfe of Ill-jame, or, what is called a Re- 
cruiting Office, in London, with Univerfal Execration. Written 
by Henry Martin Saunders, 8vo. 6d. - Eaton. 1794. 


The tranfaction to which this pamphlet alludes is fufficiently no- 
torious, and, as moft of our readers may remember, occafioned 
fome commotion among the populace, whofe feelings were juftly 
roufed by the barbarous treatment of poor Howe. This tragedy, ar 
written by Henry Martin Saunders, would perhaps be performed 
with wniverfal execration on any theatre, unlefs the good intention 
of the author were admitted as an excufe for every poffible defect. 


MEDICAL 


Rules for recovering Perfons recently Drowned: in a Letter to the 
Kew. George Rogers, 4. M. ReMor of Spraughton, in Suffolk. 
Sw. 6d. Longman. 1794. — | 
Had this writer confined himfelf to what his title profeffés, namely, 

to rules, his work might poflibly have done good; but, though ut- 

terly unacquainted with the theory on which the recovery of 

Bai. 4"-" drowned 
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drowned perfons is effected; he attempts to invefligate principlen 
How he fucceeds in this, let the following, among many other ins 
ffanves, bear teltimony. He fays, and by the way, very Jagaciox/- 
b, that, 

* The clief caufe of fufpended breathing, is the perfon’s being 
totally and inftantaneoufly cut off from a communication with the 
atmofpheric air. The parts then are juft in the fame condition they 
were the moment he funk in the water. All circulation of the 
blood is almoft in a twinkling flopped, becaufe no atmofpheric air 
can afterwards be admitted. 

* Didections of drowned bodies have proved, that the cavities of 
the heart are loaded with blood. Should the body be rolled, or 
toffed about, this principal part of the human fabric muft ée rup- 
tured, and all be at an end; all hopes of recovery then vanifh.’ 


Weare far from withing to check the circulation of what may be 
ufeful on fo important a fabject ; but to fuch as defire information 
concerning the beft modes of a2ttem; ting refufcitation, we appre- 
hend the card of the Humane Society, from which all that is va- 
Iuable in Mr. Hamiltan’s pamplilet is taken, will prove infinitcly 
more ufeful. 


Catechifm of Health: for the Use of Schools, and for Domefic In- 
 firudtion. By B.C. Fauf, M.D. Tranflated from the laf im- 
proved German Edition of this Work, by F. BH. Bafe. tame 

2s. fewed. Dilly. 1794. 

This author’s remarks on the prefervation of health are in ge- 
meral well founded: but the idea of delivering them in a Cates 
chetical manner, feems not the moft favourable expedient for 
procuring the attention of cnildren. The whole might have been 
“fneulcated with at leaft equal effect, and far lefs prolixity, in the 
fimple form of precept. There is, however, reafon to think, that 
any obfervations on the fubject of health, will meet with little re- 
gard from thofe who are the objects of the prefent production, 
though they doubtiefs merit the confideration of the perfons who 
have the care and infpection of children. 


Odsjervations, Phyftological and Chirurgical, on Compound Fradtures* 
Containiag, an Anfwer to the following Quefion : * What are the 
bef Methods of treating Compound Frafures, according to the De« 
gree of Injury fatained by the Limb?” By Walter Weldon, Sur3 
goon. Sve. 25. 6d. Crofoy. 1794. 

Thefe obfervations, though not remarkable for novelty, are ne 
verthelef$ judicious in ‘many refpects, ard inculcate a line of prac- 
tice which the junior practitioner may very fafely and properiy 
adopt. On the point niolt material ‘to be afcertained, viz. wheit, 
in compound fractures, a is or is not to he reforted to, the 


author cblerves.: - 
2 ' «When 
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‘ 


* When the patient is fo fituated that every neceffary attention 
ean be paid to him, the only inftances in which I conceive imme- 
diate amputation to be neceflary, are’ 

‘ In fome cafes of profufe hemorrhage ; 

‘ And where the information is likely to be extremely violent, 
and very extenfive ; in confequence of an extenfive laceration, and 
deftraGion of parts. 

‘ The divifion fimply of a large artery, even of the principal 
artery of a limb, as of the brachial for inftance, or of the femoral 
below the two vafti and the profundus, is not a fufficient reafon for 
ainputation ; as we may expofe it by difleétion, and pais a ligature 
round both ends of it. Experience proves that the anaftamofis is 
fufficiently free to fupply the limb with blood. 

‘ But fometimes when there is an extenfive laceration of the foft 
parts, and a large artery deeply feated is divided, the inflammation 
enfuing the wound which muft be made by the operation of paffing 
the ligatures, add:d to the inflammation enfuing the accident, is too 
much for any conftitution to bear. 

‘ Sometimes alfo, where there is dn extenfive laceration of the 
foft parts, feveral pretty large arterial branches are divided, which, 
on expofure to cold contract and ceafeto bleed, on their becoming 
wirm the hemorrhage breaks out afrefh, but as foon as the furface 
of the wound is expofed, the bleeding veffels again contract ; by this 
means very often eluding our fearch; or after one veffel is ftopped 
another breaks out. ‘The haemorrhage now and then continuing in- 
this manner, is fo profufe ina fhort time, that the patient is very 
much funk from lofs of blood. Patients in thefe cafes require very 
clofe attention ; and if repeated endeavours to difcover and fecure 
the veilel fhould fail, the operation ought not to be delayed too 
long ; for fometimes, in a few hours, the inflammation and confe-- 
quent fever becomes fo great, that if amputation is performed then, 
it almoft infallibly deftroys the patient. 

‘ When the laceration and deftruétion of parts is very extenfive, 

, or extending into a large joint, amputation is geaerally proper: as in 
fome cafes we can rernovean extenfive wounded furface, on which 
fuch a violent inflammation wou d fueceed, that the fy{ftem cannot 
poilibly fupport it, and fubftitute in its place a {maller furface of 
wound, and’ a lefs violent and lefs extenfive inflammation, which 
there may be a chance of the fy {tem fupperting.’ 
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Brifelia, a Poem: by Romaine Fofeph Thorw, Author of Clito and 
Delia, the Mad Gallop, or Trip to Devines, Rettrement, F-. 
fc. Sve. 12. Longman. 1794- 

Whatever character may belong to the other poetical pieces of 
which Mr. Thorn profefles to be the author, itis impoffible for us 
to 
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to fay any thing in favour of the prefent, which fings the praifes of 
Brijtol, its commerce, its public foundations, and the beauties of its 
neighbourhood, in very uninterefting numbers. 


Hozwe Triumphant ! or, the Glorious Firft of June. An Heroie Peem. 
By Romaine Foferh Thorn, Author of Clito and Delia, Mad Gal- 
lop, or @ Trip to Devizes, Retirement, Briftolia, Se. Sv. 6d. 
Longman. 1794. 

‘Here Mr. Thorn mounts upon heroic ftilts, and fings the glories 
of the naval victory of the firft of June, in what, we fuppofe; he. 
himfelf calls blank verfe. Whether it deferves that name or not, let 
aur readers judge from the following {pecimen : 

© The battle rages! and, amid its roar, 

The gallant Brunfwick, nobly combats three 
Of Gallia’s fhips, undauntedly, fhe bears 
Their dreadful fire, which, like a torrent comes 
From ev’ry quarter, on her batter’d hull, 

She, in her turn, of Britifh thunder, gives 

A fample, good ; witnefs, one lucklefs fhip, 
The Jacobin yclep’d, which, clofely join’d 

Tn fatal contact with her whole broadfide, 
Receives its dire contents, and, down fhe goes 
With all her num’rous crew ; who, awful fight ! 
Aloud, exulting, meet their deftin'd fate.’ 


Fie Adventures of Timothy Txig, E/q..in a Series of Poetical Epif= 
“thes. By Fofeph Mofer, Author of Lucifer and Mammon, Tur- 
hie Tales, Thoughts upon Cah Credit and Country Banks, &c. 
“Se. Se. 2 Vils. Bu0. 7s..Boards. Williams. 1794. 
Thefe volumes confift of a-feries of poetical epiftles, intended, as 

the author profeffes, * to fhew vice her own image,” and to affail 
the follies of -fathionable life. “The Bath Guide is evidently the mio- 
del on which they are compofed, but we think this the /orrie# of all 
the imitations to which that popular work has given rife. As we 
with, however, to place Mr. Mofer’s poetical talents in the faireft 
pofiible light, we fhall extraét a few couplets of the very deff deferip- 
_tion that the work will produce.- In the epiftle of Mifs Lucy Ji- 
weice to Mifs Conftantia Twvzz, is the following fublime paflage : 

« At eafe reclin'd, behold the dancing hours, 

Round the bright car-of Phoebus ftrewing flowers, 

As down the weftern flope the courfers fly ; 

But in fufpence, in Woe, with tear-ftain’d eye, 

Obferve how tir’d they feem to drag their load, 

Thorns, vapours, darknefs, clouds, impede the road. 

Such, my Conftantia, is your prefent day, 

Yet to your amxious heartiet Lucy fay, 
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If you refleét on {pace as well as time, 
The intervening fea, and diftant clime, 
However rapid your ideas fly, 
And join the eaftern Ganges to the Wye; 
Still muft the winds and waves their pow’rs combine, 
To waft from India’s fhores, the with’d for line ; 
And late my friend the unpropitious gales, 
From Britian’s coaft avert expected fails, 
_ The merchant fears, the matiners di/pair, 
When long fought land recedes ; the lover’s prayer, 
Rejected by the powers that rule the fea: 
When Venus and Aolus ditfagree, 
What'can we do, but patiently await, 
And hope this moment clouded o’er by fate, 
This long fufpence, that now your breaft alarms; 
May give her lover to Conftantia’s arms.’ 
The courfers of Pheebus being impeded in their career by the 
‘ thorns’ growing in ‘ the.road’ of the weftern fky, is a flight truly 
worthy of fuch a poet as Mr. Mofer. Beauties of lefs magnitude, 
we leave to the difcerning eyes of our delighted readers, who, no 
doubt, have already obferved, how very charafferiftic a little fal/e 
J elling is in a correfpondence between two young ladies. 
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4 Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, at the Confzcration of Henry 
| Reginald, Lord Biftop of Briftol, on Sunday, May 11, 1794. By 
Charles Henry Hall, B.D. Student of Chrift Church, and Chap 
lain to the Lord Bifhop of Briftol. Publifhed by Command of his 
Grace the Archbifiup of Canterbury. gto. ts. Rivingtons. 

1794- 

This fermon relates to ecclefiaftical eftablifhments ; among which 
the author naturally gives the preference to that of the Church of 
England. The diftourfe is fuitable to the occafion on which itwas 
delivered; and it thews the author to be firmly attached to at leaft 
the ecclefiafticai part of the national polity. 


National Depravity the Caufe of National Calamities, a Sermen, 
from Feremiah vi. 8. preached in tae Church of Invergfh, on Thurf- 
day Feb. 25, 1794, being the Day appointed by his Majcfy fora 

- General Fafi. By Alex. Carlyle, D.D. F.R.S. Edin. Mini- 
Rher of the Parift, and one of his Majefty's Chaplains. Sve. 6d. 

- Ogle. Edinburgh. 1794. 

Of the numerous ferrnons preached on the day laft appointed for 

a general faft, the prefent is one of the more argumentative. The 

author places in a ftrong light the political fubjetts of cifpute which 

have lately been much agitated in the nation; and he enforces a 

_ C.R.N. Arr. (XIf1.) Fan. 1705.” 7 ae warm 
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warm attachment to the conftitution and interefts of the country, int 
a ftrain of obiervation equally unatfected and perfuafive. 


A Difcourfe on the Blafid Sacrament of the Lord's Super. 1 Co- 
rinthians xi. 25. Re-publified with Remarks. By George Fan- 
bruh, LL.B. Recher of aghton, in the County of Lancafer. 
Bue. 15. obi unfons. 1794. 

The ben evelent editor informs us that he has reprinted this excel- 
lent difcourfe of Dr, Johnfon for the purpoie of difir ibuting it among 
his parithjonerss :2te has added a-tew notes, which are judicious. 


y 


| Sermon preach od TR th 4 Crhape! of the Royal Fiv/piial for Seamen, at 


Greenzvich, on F ‘day, Feb. 28, 1794, beinz the Day appointed 


for a General Fa i. By thé Rev. 2 Maule, B. A, of Ma rton 
7 ae 42 } at - 
College, Oxford. i202. 6d. Rivingtons: 1704. 


The text of this ferinon is taken from Jofhua j. 8. § This book of 
the law fhall not depirt ‘out of thy mouth, &c.” The difcourfe is 
fort, but contains a warn ack drefs for promoting religion, and pre- 
ferving the confitution of government inviolate. 

AA Sermon preached at Aughton, near Ornfeirk, in the County of Lan” 
cafter, on Friday, Feb. 28, 1794, being the Day appointed by hi 
Majefty’s Procla nation for a General Faf. By George Vanbrughs 
LL.B. Redior of Aushton, Sve. 1s. Robinfons. 1794. 
This is a fenfible aud moderate difcourfe. Among many judicious 

arguments againit war, the preacher fortifes himfelf with the autho- 

rity of the late bifhop Halifax in a fermon before the houfe of lords 
in1782, which, as it may have e‘caped the motice of our readers, 
we will extract. 

‘ a any one, (to ufe the lanenage of .a late writer), who reflects 
on the benevolent and focial affections, implanted in the haiman 

reaft by our C reator, it mutt pear evident, beyond all contra- 
diction, “that war cannot be tie natifral ftate of man. The Ruler 
éf the World ‘never jhtended to promote : e the cood of his creatures in 
eny {hen iv ay. Whicthier the evils in ‘eparal le from it, be regarded 
iifia teripsrat ‘or (artual light, none of them can be thought of 

without horror, ‘The carnage of the’ human fpecies, by the ftroke 

Civ the” cnemy,. by’ mine, and fickgets, by confinement, by un- 

whelefome chenates 3 und inclement featons ; the crueities committed 

a remorfeordear ; the ruin of hones induttrious families, de- 

prived 3 tance Of all thet might t tuppert or comfort them; the de- 

population of -rich aut we De provinces; the interruptions of coin- 
merce, and of the arts f peaceful life, are but afew of the cala- 
qrities which attend in its Psy The Oy ag ain, to think of the mul- 
titudes who perif by the fword, how terrible a proportion are tog 
robably cut off in the bloom.end blofiom of their fins ; robbed of 
pv $ gilt g of - life, before. they had leaznt the end for w hich it was 


given, thein ; precipitated 1 in the fire of youthy oad in the full frength 
2 of 
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of ungoverned paflions, into: another world} befée they had beta 
tuuyht the proper ufe and improvement of “this ; before ave And‘ex 
' perience had done their beft far.them, and helped them to ‘know and 
liften.to that inward voice, which might have-broughé them to’ rs 
pentance, and qualified them for that mercy, whicl-was purchafed 
for returning finners by the death of the Son of God.” 


Proceedings in the National Convention of Par is; and other autheniée 
Documents refpe&ing Re ligion in France, Sve. 1s. Debrett. 
1794. 
It is obfers ved by the collector of thefe Pi aceedings, that mach 
difference of opinion has arifen both in parliament.and.out of doors 
refpecting the fentiments of the French government, and the, French 
nation in matters of religion. Some think that they are Atheifts, 
and fome that they are only Deifts. From the evidence we are pre- 
fented with in this pamphiet, neither of thefe conclufions, in our 
opinion, can be fairly drawn, The extravagant indecencies of fome 
members of the convention, and of fome focieties, appear to us 
to be merely the public expreffion of that grofs igioratice of true re- 
ligion w hich pervaded France under its old government." We are 
not prepared to fay that the French are a nation of Atheifts, be~ 
caufe we believe that no-fuch nation ever didvor can exift: but, a5 
there was formerly no alternative between the profeffion of 2 reli- 
gion which was the engine of ‘opprefiion, and the vehicle of fuper- 
ftition, and downright “atheifm ; ; it is to be feared, that many will 
now make a boatt of the latter, and it muft be confefled that the 
language of atheifm has been fometimes too warmly applauded. In 
proportion, however, as this appearsto account for their conduét; they 
are entitled to our pity, and, following the example of the author 
of that religion which we profefs to winilic ate, our prayef ought to 
be, ¢ Father forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ 


N.O'V E L S. 


Pauline, or the ViGin of the Heart. From the French of Dorville. 
2 Vols. t2mo. 6s. fewed. Lane. 1794. 
The tranflator of this novel, in delineating fome of the charaéters, 
has deviated, but with judgment, from the authority of the origi- 
al. The Dramatis Perfor, if we may be allowed to call them by 
that name, are painted, ina few inftances, with peculiar energy of 
expreffion, Partly founded, itis faid, in facts, and partly fictitious, 
the whole is well calculated to fhow the dangerous confequences 
which flow from permitting ourfelves to be fafcinated by the fpe- 
cious exterior, the light attraétion, and the frivolous accomplifh- 
ment; the objects intended to be difplayed. 
M. Dorville obferves in the Preface, that authors are ufeful mem- 
bers of fociety, becaude twenty thoufand perfons live by the works, 
Ia | good 
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good and bad, that are published every year; and printing being a 
trade cf importance to the ftate, it cannot be to far extended. 
Thefe are, doubtlefs, ftrong arguments for a vigorous employ- 
ment of the prefs; and were it confined to fuch works as afford ufe- 
ful information, or even innocent amufement, it would be highly 
beneficial to the public, But unfortunately the prefs has been too 
often proftituted to works of a very different tendency; to flich as 
miflead the underftanding, pollute the imagination, and undermine 
the principles of virtue. In the clafsof novels only, what a multi- 
tude of productions is annually ifued, which, if not pernicious by 
the ithmoral examples they afford, are otherwife i injurious to fociety ? 
They prove the means of wafting, on the moft frivolous zs 
much valuable time, which ought to be employed to purpofes of 
permanent utility —We mean not, by thefe obfervations, to fafinur 
ate any thing difadvantageous to the novel before us, which, as has 
been already intimated, is planned with a more falutary defign. 


The Parifian jor, genuine Anecdotes of Di finguifed-and Noble Chae 
racters 2 Vols, t2mo. 65. fewed. Lane. 1794. 


The genuine anecdotes upon which this novel is founded, are cer- 
tain fictions refpecting a part of the family of the late wretched duke 
ef Orleans, a man who fureély required not the blackening of ima- 
ination. Madame Genlis, we know not why, is made to partake 
of the duke’s infamy, while the is reprefented as purfuing a condu& 
too vulgarly abfurd for a woman of her fenfe and talents. The fto- 
ry, in other ref{pects, however, is not ill told; and the modern man- 
ners of certain fafhionable inhabitants of St, George’s and St. James's 

rifhes, are held up to proper ridicule. At afete champetre, given 

y a well-known lady of fafhion, the author fuppofes an altar e- 
rected to- St, Swithin, on which appeared the following infcrip- 
tion ¢ 
‘ This day, oh damp and wat’ry faint! forbear 
To rattle in our ears a fearful fhow’r, 
Nor make our penfive, uncurl’d heads declare, 
With drooping unrefifting locks tay pow’r: 
Prithee, dread faint, hurl not thy vengeance down, 
Upon our hats, and caps fo very pretty, 
Nor on our déjeune indignant frown, 
To give the abfent fport, and make them witty ; 
When of difafter we fo little dream, 
Let them not fay, as was their mock o’ late, 
Thou turn’ft to milk and water all our cream, 
And cocoa mak’ft of all our chocolate,’ 


Lhe Vidtim of Paffon; or, Memoirs of the Conte de St. Fulien, 
3 Vols. 12mo, 405, 6d, fewsd. Hookham awd Carpenter. 1794. 
The reader will readily conceive, that the paffion which forms the 

{yb} edls of theie Memoirs is that which almoft univerfally prevails 
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im the préductions of novellifts. ‘The conte, propesly comte, de 
St. Julien is fo much obfcured by furrounding objeéts, that it is 
with difficulty we difcover his fortune in the progrefs of the narra- 
tive. ‘The attention, however, is generally kept awake by the dif- 
ferent agitations of fome congenial and deeply-affected inamo ato ; 
whofe joint effufions fupply the place of incidents, in extending the 
produdtion to its prefent length. 
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‘afrotion to Young Dragoon Officers. Sve. 33. Boards. Exer- 
tons. 1794. 

This publication confifts principally of a fet of manceuvres, ap- 
parently w ell calculated for the defcription of perfons to whom the 
writer addreffes himfelf. They are alfo rendered more intellig ibe 
by a feries of copper-plates, fhewing the different changes of pofi- 
tion. Our military readers will be enabled to judge of the author's 
competence to the fubject he has undertaken, from the following 
fhort chapter on the mode of fearching a country, and prote¢ting 
the march of a column, 


‘ Whe ; a column is ordered to march through a country, which 
is fo near the enemy as to caufe apprehenfions for the fafety of it; 
the officer would moft likely order a detachment of cavalry to pre- 
teét the head, and may be alfo the flanks of his column. There- 
foye, of the formatian of the detachment for the proteétion of the 
head of the column, we are about to treat of, and the method re- 
commended by M. Drummond, the writer alluded to, appears ta 
be the moft eligible. 

‘ The main body detachment fhould be fo far advanced in the 
front of the ‘column, as not to draw the fhot of the enemy upon it; 
I fay the main body, for Drummond’s formation is divided into feve- 
ral parties, each ftronger as they are nearer the column, in order ta 
fupport each other by advancing or retreating as may be required, _ 

‘ Thus the men who are moft advanced fhould be fingly difperfed, 
a la debandade, as the French ftyle it. Huflars and light dragoons 
are the moft proper for this poft: in their rear fhould be. feveral par- 
ties of four men together, with large intervals between each, and 
again, in the rear of thefe larger bodies, till at length the main bo- 
dy of the detachment which is to fupport the whole.’ 


Letters on the Subje® of the £rn'd Yeomanry, addreffed to the Ri ght 
Hon. Earl Pt Suther land, Colonel of the Staffordfire a tons 
C:valry, by Francis Percival Eliot, Majer in the above Corps, 
Printed at the Defire of the Committee of Subfcribers, to the Inter- 
nal Defence of the County, held at Stafford, Ofober 1f. 1794, 
Sve. 6d. Longman. 1794. 

The firft of thefe Letters contains advice refpeéting the manner of 
training the corps of horfe yeomanry, their mowpnting and difmount- 
ing, 
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ing, reimng back, telling off by halftranks, &c. &c. &c. The 
fecond contains a highly finithed picture of the prefent profperity of 
Great Britain, contrafted, as ufual, with the ftate of France.. Great 
Britain he beliolds, < rifing {uperior in the fcale of nations; enjoy- 

ing a trade unbounded, and a confequent afivence which mocksat 
‘computation ; engaged ina juft and neceflary war, hardly feeling the 
expence of it; enabled by her immente refources not only to bear her 
own fhare of the burthen, but even to afiuift in lightening thofe of 
others! !!'—Haxrt! @r yeomanry are not ufedto march fo faf. 


Propofed Plan, | for the better. regulating of the Militia of Great Bri- 
tain; being an Aopendix to the Defaltory Sketch of Abufes in that 
Eftablifamnent, Addreffid tothe Yeomanry of Great Britain. By 
Charles Fames, Captain in the Wefern Regiment of Midldlejix 
Militia, and Author of Hints to Lord Rawdon; Poems, dedicat- 
sed, swith Permiffion, 10 his. Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales; 
the Extenuation, and Defultory Sketci of Abufes, Se. Fe. Sv, 
ts. 6d. Bell. 1794. 


This werk includes upwards of fifty propofitions for the better re- 
gulating of the provincial corpsin this kingdom. All evince an inti- 
mate knowledge of the fubject in the author, and perhaps none can 
be better worth attending to than the following : 


¢ That a certain number out of every company be trained to the 
ufe of the great guns, and be taught the exercife of the pike, for the 
intent already {pecified ; and that in time of war as well as in time 
of peace, fome expert artillervmen be attached to every milit'a regi- 
ment ; fubject to the ordnance, but having a county badge for dif- 
tinction. 

¢N. BS The want of artillerymen in Great Britain (notwithftand- 
inz the immenfe fums which have been expended, and are hourly 
iiued for the ere@tin ig of forts, and batteries al long the coait) is too 
notorious to ftand in need of an argument. A good flying artillery 
attached to a found militia, with cannon planted in fuch direétions 
as common fenfe points out, would enable us, aflifted by the navy, 
to bid defiance to all Europe. An invading enemy might then ex- 
perience to his coft, what Horace has faid of our anceitors— 


* Vifi Britannos hofpitibus feros ! 
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An Effay on the Happine/s and Advantages of a well-ordered Fa- 
mily, ref{pecting the prefent and future Welfare of its Menchers, 
With an Appendix, (Se. He. Extradted from an ancient Writer 
on this Subje. 12m0, 25. bound. Rivingtons. - 1794. 

This Effay, which isa enpeblication of an old treatife, contains 
many excellent obfervations, intermixed with the moft falutary pre- 


cep.s, 
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cepts, and prudential advices. The whole forms a valuable fyftem 
of practical knowledge for the management of a family, with re- 
{pect to the duties that arife from religious and moral obligation. 
‘The Appendix comprifes queftions proper to be propofed by parents 
to their children, and mafters or miftrefles to their fervants (inthe 
courfe of their family-inftruétions), efpecially before Confirmation, 
and tile reception of the Holy Communion; with copies of a fa- 
mily-prayer for the morning and evening. 


Methods propofed for decreasing the Confumption of Timber, in tha 

Navy, by Meaus of prolonging the Duration of our Ships of War ; 
. . bd , . , . 3 ye. 

with Odsfervations on fufening Ships with lron Knees: to which are 
added, fome general Remarks oa the prefent timbered State of the 
Kingdom ; ina Letter addveffid to the Right Hon. John, Earl of 
Chatham, firft Lord Commiffoner of the Admiralty. Together with 
a Letter addreffed to the Honorable Commiffioners of the Navy, on 
the Way of keeping, Jeafoning, and converting Timber, before it is 
ufed in Ship-building. With Odfervations on the Sap of Oak 
Tirves. By Vio. Nichols, Purveysr of the Navy for Port/mouth 
Dock-yard. 8vo. 25. Sewell. 1793. 


The author of this publication, who anpears to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with the fubject on which he writes, is convinced that the 
demand very much exceeds the growth of oak timber in this coun> 
try ; and he endeavours to prove that unlefs meafures are immedi- 
ately taken, either to leffen the one or augment the other, we fhall 
fuifer greatly from the fcarcity of that important article. 


‘ In order to prolong the duration of our fhips of war, and leffen 
the confumption of timber, the commiffioners of the land revenue, 
among other things, have recommended, that oak trees intended for 
naval ufes fhould be {tripped of their bark, ftanding, and remain in 
that ftate three years before they were felled. If this mede could be 
brought into general practice, which in the prefent timbered itate of 
the country is by no means probable, I think it would be attended 
with very beneficial civects : as perhaps it would be found to be the 
beft way of feafoning timber, previous to its being converted for 
womediate ufe. But the notion which the commitli¢ners entertain, 
that by this operation of ftripping ouk trees ftanding, and letting 
them remain fo for three years, the fap will be converted into ufe- 
ful timber, is without foundation, and contradicted by experience.’ 


A variety of other methods are fuggefted by Mr. Nichols, and ap- 


y 
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pear to deferve attention; but as this fi:hvect can intereft only a very 


limited number of our readers, we refer to the work for further par- 


ticulars. 
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A Sequel to the Teacher’s Affjtant ; containing a familiar Explana- 
tion of the Leffons felected from the Old Teftament. For the Use of 

. Charity Schools, ce. Together with a Scriptural Catechifm ; being 
part of a Plan of appropriate Inftrudtion for the Children of the 

Poor, By Mrs, Trimmer. i2mo. 35. 6d. bound. Longman, 

1794. 

The good intentions of this induftrious female moralift are again 
evinced to the public by the production now before us. It is part of 
a plan of appropriate inftruétion for the children of the poor: cons 
fifting of a familiar explanation of leffons felected from the Old Tef= 
tament, for the ufe of charity-fchools, &c. with a fcriptuyal cate- 
ehifm. The whole is fele&ted with judgment, and arranged with the 
perfpicuity ufual in Mrs. Trimmer’s dida@tic and wfeful manuals for 
children. 


’ 
The American Calendar, or United States Regifter, for the Year 
3794. To be continued Annually. 12m0. 25. 6d. Debrett. »1794. 


* In an extenfive and free country, comprehending a variety of 
interefts, as well as climes, the lifts of civil magiftrates will accumu- 
late in proportion to the extent of territory and commercial inter- 
courfe. Thefe magiftrates will, in general, be fufficiently known 
to the people within their refpective jurifdiétions ; and to each other 
exercifing jurifdiction in the fame vicinity ; but will, in either cafe, 
gradually become lefs known, as their number increafes, or they are 
more remote. It will frequently happen, however, that magiftrates 
in one part of the country will be undera neceflity of receiving of- 
ficial communications from thofe ia a different part; or, on the 
contrary, of making fuch communication to them; which renders 
it extremely neceffary that they be generally and extenfively known 
to ooeh other. 

The people, alfo, in 2 country where civil liberty and freedom 
of enquiry are recognized by the laws, being jealous of their rights, 
are naturally led to be inguifitive, as to the characters of their rulers. 
Every attempt, therefore, which tends to render the rulers more uni- 
verfally kaown to the people, cannot fail of being highly agreeable 
‘to them. 

‘ From which, and a variety of other confiderations, regifters 
have, inall free countries, ufually met with public eftimation. 

* With thefe views, (and as nothing of the kind had been hitherto 
attempted in the United States, on an extenfive plan) did the compi- 
lers of the United States Regifter undertake the work.’ 


Thus far the Preface; which alfo informs us that the editors, 
by way of rendering the work ftill more extenfively ufeful, have 
introduced, * befides the lift of officers, fuch information relative 
9 the feveral deparments’ as appeared of importance. 
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